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Contents 


Cover: Welcome te Winter. Do you remember rolling the snow for 2 
snowman? This picture was taken by Harold McAleer. 


Lincoln’s Parks and Recreation Committee is putting together a Winter Carnival for 
the last weekend in January. There is something for all ages. 


Saowman. another winter phote by Harold McAleer. 


The author Ron Boisseau describes a harsh winter by saying “This winter has tested 
young and old, animal and human, vegetation and all things living.” The title 
is “Endless Winter of 2014-2015.” 


Do you go to the Lincoln Academy? For an hour starting at 12: 30 most Mondays 
friends and neighbors gather in Bemis Hall. The speakers may be your neighbor who 
is an inventor, an entrepreneur, a traveler, or a Nobel Prize winner. This piece is 
written by Carolyn Bottum, Director, of the Council of Aging. 


Jane Cooper brought us two of her watercolors to share with you. She has enjoyed 
teaching and painting for many years. Also see a “Young Robin” on page 30. 


Palmer Faran likes to read historical fiction. 
This time it ts MARCH by Geraldine Brooks. This book i about Mr. March. father 
of Little Women. 


Sparrow had a good Christmas but New Year, that is another story. 


Henry Hoover tells us about his life and how going away for his senior vear in high 
school taucht him more self reliance. 


Photo Share is a group that meets year round on the first Wednesday of the month in 
the Tarbell Room of the Lincoln Library. You may just want to see the pictures or 
learn about cameras. 


Winter Photography by Harold Smith. 


Anothor piece by Henry Hoover. This one will till you a bit about his working in 
Europe and times with the family. 


Barbara Myies telis us bow the Liscoin Public Library i participatims im the Thoreau 
Bicentennial State read. The first event is on January 26 in Lincoln. 
BREKEKEKRKEKEKKEKEKEEEEKEKEEEEKEEKEKKEKEKEKEKEEEEEEEKEEEKLEKEEEEEKEEEKEEEEEEEEKEEE 
Next Issue — what’s coming up—a cover by Tom Wang —Lincoin’s Minuteman on 
April 19 and two interesting pieces on the Revolutionary times in our history. 
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WINTER CARNIVAL 2017 


The Winter Carnival is an annual weekend sponsored by the Parks and Recreation Committee. It is designed to foster a 
sense of community throughout the Town of Lincoln. All events are sponsored by Lincoin-based organizations. Please 
check individual evént details for age limits, admission fees, registration information, etc. We encourage you to attend 
as many programs as possible in support of the Lincoin community! 


WEEKEND LONG EVENTS!! 


SNOW SCULPTURE CONTEST 

Design & build a winter sculpture in your own front yard. Cal! to register with Parks & Recreation by 5pm on Saturday 
781 253-0784). Judging will take piace on Sunday morning with awards to the best in show and superiative ewards to 

all, so get creative! 


DISCOVER DRUMLIN FARM IN THE WINTER 

Drumiin Farm is 2 beautiful place to visit for your Winter Carnival weekend! Visit our animals in their winter homes, look 
for wildlife tracks or other signs of animals in the snow, or check out our feeders at our Wildlife Blind by the Deer 
Enclosure. Drop-in naturalist programs take place on Saturday and Sunday at 10:00 AM, 11:30 AM, and 2:30 PM. Free 
admission for residents. Call 781-259-2200 for more information. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27 


GENERATIONAL SING-ALONG FOR KIDS AND SENIORS 

3:30 PM Bemis Hall 

The LEAP After-School! Program, the Lincoln Council! on Aging, and Magic Garden Children’s Center invite residents of all 
ages to enjoy a free muitigenerationa! Concert and Sing-Along! The program will include performances from each of the 
organizations and an audience sing-along at the end. A wonderful event! 


LPTO FAMILY BINGO NIGHT 

5:30 — 7:30 PM Brooks Gym 

Come celebrate 10 years of Family Bingo Night with even more chances to win! Prizes awarded for each winning Bingo 
board, awesome raffle prizes and free give-aways! Pizza dinner sales start at 5:30pm, with snacks and drinks available 
for purchase al! night. Open to all. Free entry. Bingo cards are $5 (20-game multi-pack) Raffle Tix are 1/$1, 6/S5, 15/$10 


FOMA MOVIE NIGHT: SCORSESE’S THE LAST WALTZ 

7:00 - 9:00 PM Bemis Hall 

“Ah, but | was so much older then, I’m younger than that now.” {2016 Nobel Laureate, Bob Dylan) Step back in time to 
enjoy a defining rock event, the Nov 25, 1976 fareweil concert of seminal rock group, the Band. The film captures the 
aura that includes guest appearances by Bob Dylan, Paul Butterfield. Neil Young, Emmylou Harris, Eric Clapton, and 
more. “The most beautiful rock film ever made” (The New Yorker) “One of the most important cultural events of the last 
two decades!" (Rolling Stone) 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28 


GIRL SCOUT PANCAKE BREAKFAST 

8:00 - 11:00 AM Stone Church, Bedford Road 

Start your Saturday off with some delicious pancakes with real maple syrup! $5 children under 12, $10 ages 12+, $30 
family | max. Plain, blueberry, chocolate chip pancakes with pure maple syrup along with coffee, tea, orange juice, and 
and crafts for kids! Girl Scout Cookies will be on sale 

SNOW SHOE TOURS 

Saturday, January 28, 10:00 AM & 12:30 PM 

deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum 
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Enjoy nature and art in winter. Discover a fun and active way to explore the Sculpture Park! Tours are led by a 
deCordova Museum Guide and a trained EMS instructor. Visit decordova.org/calendar to purchase tickets. Adults: $15 
for Members, $25 Non-Members. Ages 8-18: $12 for Members, $20 Non-Members. Rent snowshoes or bring your own! 


MAGIC GARDEN PRESCHOOL FUN! 

Time: 11 AM — 1:00 PM, Magic Garden Preschool 

Come visit with friends and neighbors and enjoy carnival games, and arts & crafts activities. Located in the Hartwell 
Building on the Lincoln Public Schoo! Campus. Follow the walkway up the hill, past the toddier playground to our front 
door. We look forward to seeing you! 


COMMUNITY SKATING AND BONFIRE 

12:00 - 1:30 PM Open Skating / 1:30 - 3:00 PM Pick Up Hockey 

Cemetery Pond, Lexington Rd 

Enjoy skating, hot chocolate, and toasted marshmaliows by the campfire. Bring your skates. Check LincoinRec.com for 
weather updates!! 


LINCOLN HOLISTIC WELLNESS FAIR 

12:00 — 3:00 PM Bemis Hal! 

Lincoin weliness practitioners are hosting a drop-in “clinic” to help you learn about alternative / complementary 
medicine while experiencing a respite from cold, stress, or illness. Receive mini-treatments / assessments in 
Acupuncture, Therapeutic Massage, Foot Reflexology, Holistic Nutrition, Yoga, Therapeutic Touch, Dowsing, Alexander 
Technique and more! Healthy warm teas, muffins, and treats will be available. Contact Jai Kaur Annamaria 

at asanajai@verizon_net with questions. 


LFA ENERGY BLASTER! 

3:00 - 5:00 PM Brooks Gym 

Join your friends and burn some energy! Jump in 2 bounce house, create some art and try your skill at 2 variety of fun 
indoor games. Bring cash to enjoy healthy snacks. Fun and prizes for all! Free for LFA ‘17 Members; otherwise $10 per 
child. A LFA membership or renewal! at the door includes admission, or renew now at 


ACOUSTIC COFFEEHOUSE 

7-00 - 10:00 PM Bemis Halli 

Our annual night to showcase LOCAL musicians and performers! Coffee and desserts will be served. Seating 
reservations can be made at www.LincolnRec.com. Table of 8 reservation is $160. General Admission is $10. Doors 
open at 7pm. Seasoned performers and fresh talent are lined up, so come join us for a treasured community event!! 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 


LINDSAY & HER PUPPET PALS! 

2:00 - 3:00 PM Lincoln Public Library 

Lindsay's highly interactive, comedic performances delight the young and the young at heart! These larger than life 
hand crafted puppets charm even the most timid audience members and provide memorabie characters for positive 
short stories & skits. All ages 


MAKE YOUR OWN ELF/FAIRY GARDEN 

10:30 am - 12:00 PM Carriage House at deCordova 

The title says it all... a great new event for children, so come join us! Sponsored by the Lincoln Nursery School and 
deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum 


CS! UNCOLN: TALES FROM POLICE BLOTTERS PAST 

3:00 - 5:00 PM Bemis HallDon’t miss this chance to hear fascinating stories about dramatic events in Lincoln, such as the 
famous unsolved case of a missing woman and an infamous drug raid, as told by Chiefs Arena, Bowles, Mooney & 
Kennedy. Presented by the Lincoln Historical Society. 


Brochure is also available online at www.lincolnrec.com 
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The Endless Winter of 2014- 
2015 


By Ron Boisseau 


A very cold February day in Massachusetts as a 
‘deep snow pack has surged upon the eastern part of this 


battered state. It is a season to remember and forget—if 
you can. Mother Nature has come without an invitation 
and she has enlarged and enraged winter in ways that are 


unthinkable. 
A man and his dogs are walking along a trail 
Besoeniztble among a snowpack that is growing day- 


_by-day and week-by-week, meanwhile, putting the 
Boston area in deep duress. Winter has grasped this 


piece of historic land with heavy and blinding snow, 


bitter cold and powerful winds courtesy of our neighbors 


from beyond our northern borders. 

This winter has tested young and old, animal and 
human, vegetation and all things living. Within three 
weeks the jet stream has buckled and energy has met the 
warmer waters of the North Atlantic. It wasn’t simply 
Bombogenisis or Weather Bomb. It was much more than 
that. It was the test of the human spirit and of finding the 
true sides of our personalities. 

Some found this freak of nature to be full of 


isolation, fear and anxiety and some found this 


unforgiving snowpack full of laughter, beauty and 
unrelenting power over the masses that government 
could not control. It is a lesson taught by the Earth and 
there is no cost of admission. 
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This man’s head is bowed from winter’s fury 
and his dogs are laboring, their heads hardly peeking 
above the snowline, eyes darting and heavy panting is 
absorbed by the walls of white powder. The bluebirds’ 
boxes are empty and the colors of spring seem so far, far 
away. As he trudges through winter’s deep and sparking 
white carpet, his precious and beautiful pets are locked 
into a small trail in uncharted territory of a frozen land. 
The cold winter’s breath of a brazen 2015 is upon them 
and they need each other more than they think. 

Boston’s quaint, small streets can’t handle this 
onslaught of raging weather as this walker laments that 
he can’t find the trail to the Hub which is only a few 
miles away. Eastern Massachusetts has taken a mighty 
blow to the psyche of its very core and freedom of 
movement is limited. Only those who accept this 
unwanted invitation of hospitality for many weeks will 
come out of this with a new perspective. 

A man and his dogs are embarking and blazing 
onto a new trail. One that is uncertain, yet full of 
emotional and physical challenges. His head is bowed 
but in weeks to come there will be a deeper appreciation 
of the upcoming season that he now only dreams about. 
The dogs are waiting for open spaces so they may run, 
jump and pant with excitement. There may never be 
another winter like this one. This is one for the ages. 
This is Boston. This is winter and times that will be 
remembered even if we try to ignore the obvious 
explosion of a season gone mad. It is time to embrace 
the wonderment of winter. 

© 2017 Ron Boisseau 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


» FLORENTINE 
FRAMES  sincesos. 


We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 
Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints ° Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 
All Work Expertly Done on the Premises S 
AN 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road * Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
www. florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


mae) Like us on 
Facebook 
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jnder New Ownershj 


Margo s cain Loealqu 
ors LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 
Formally Salon 160 
yew e ° 
xs C 160 Lincoln Rd. Lincoln 
.e = ond — pm 
30" . 681-259-9177 
We have a new name and a new look! 
Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are still here to care for your hair! 
Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique, 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 
I look forward to meeting you! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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Discover Lincoln’s Passions at the 
Lincoln Academy 


By Carolyn Bottum, Director, Lincoln Council on Aging 


Every Monday, September through June, a 
crowd gathers at Bemis Hall from 12:30 to 1:30 to 
hear their friends and neighbors share their 
passions, their lifework, their most dramatic 
personal experiences at the Lincoln Academy. 
While the Lincoln Academy is sponsored by the 
Council on Aging, both the speakers and audience 
include residents of all ages and the presentations 
are free (and include dessert and beverages!). 
Topics range from science to the humanities and 
arts to history to travel to social justice and social 
action projects and more. Past speakers have been 
Nobel Prize winners, inventors and entrepreneurs, 
artists and scholars, and those whose lives have 
intersected with some of the most crucial moments 
in history. 

The Lincoln Academy was begun by 
Lincoln resident Crawley Cooper in 2008 with a 
simple idea: Lincoln is full of fascinating people 
doing amazing things, and those who live in town 
with them should have the opportunity to hear what 
they have to say. Some of the more than 200 past 
speakers and topics include: 

e Robert Phelps: God and the Editor; 
e Dudley Herschbach, Genesis of Long-Lived 

Meteor Trails; 

e Alex MacNeil: Who Was Shakespeare?; 

e Aida Donald: Reflections on Harry Truman; 

e Walter Bossert: How to Win a Case Before 
the Supreme Court; 

e Susan Winship: Sudan Update, Here and 

Afar; 

e and Enid Winchell and Paul Davis: England 

in World War II. 


Many speakers are nationally or 
internationally known in their fields, but other 
presentations that have been just as informative and 
entertaining have been offered by residents simply 
sharing the hobbies that give them a special sense of 
excitement or a life experience that provided 
insight that they would like to share. 

One of the most important aspects of the 
Lincoln Academy is the discussion period after each 
presentation. During this time, members of the 
audience both have the opportunity to ask questions 
of experts in their fields and to discuss important 
issues of our day from their unique perspectives. 
The result is a lively encounter that illuminates the 
topic from many and well-thought-out points of 
view. 

Those who speak at and attend the Lincoln 
Academy come away with not only a better 
understanding of our world, but also a greater 
appreciation of those with whom they share 
Lincoln. Did you know that the person standing 
next to you at the swap table is a Sanskrit scholar, 
or that your next door neighbor escaped from the 
Nazis as a child, or that someone you see taking a 
walk every day has saved countless lives across the 
ocean? If you come to the Lincoln Academy, you 
will! 

Every one of all ages is invited to come to 
the Lincoln Academy. You don’t need to sign up — 
just come on down! You can find out who is 
speaking by looking on page 3 of your News from 
Bemis Hall that you receive in the mail each month. 
Would you like to speak or do you know of 
someone who would be a great speaker? Call the 
COA at 781-259-8811 and ask for Carolyn. We'll 
see you down at Bemis Hall soon! 
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Lion and Lamb by Jane Cooper 
© 2017 Jane Cooper 
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March, by Geraldine Brooks, 
2005 


By Palmer Faran 


In this novel, March, Geraldine Brooks fills 
out the story of Mr. March, the father of Louisa 
May Alcott’s Little Women. Little Women is based 
on the life of Alcott’s family, and the character of 
Mr. March is based on Alcott’s father, Bronson 
Alcott. He is an absent figure, away in the Civil 
War, while the book, Little Women, focuses on the 
family at home. 

This book follows March as he leaves his 
family in New England to accompany the Union 
recruits from Concord to Virginia in the first year of 
the Civil War, 1861. His experiences in the war will 
change him and his life forever. The story is told 
partly in March’s letters to his wife, Marmee, the 
mother in Little Women, partly in his reminiscences 
and partly in his present time. Brooks has recreated 
this period in history with minute detail, both in her 
descriptions of New England, with its cold, spare 
landscape and intellectual ferment, and of Virginia, 
the antebellum South, lush and rich with the genteel 
living and gracious manners that overlay the 
practice of slavery. 

The horrors of the war burn themselves into 
March’s soul and are painful to read. He comes to 
know both slaves and slave owners. He witnesses 
the brutality of war and of slavery. The author uses 
flashbacks to tell the story of March’s life before 
the war, as a peddler of trinkets in the South, as a 
young man in Boston, and as a minister in Concord 
among such figures as Emerson and Thoreau. 
Geraldine Brooks won a Pulitzer Prize for March in 
2006. She also received an award for Caleb's 
Crossing, a story about a young Native American 
from Martha’s Vineyard who graduates from 
Harvard College in 1665. 

Another of her fine books is the novel 
People of the Book. It is the story of the Sarajevo 
Haggadah, a Jewish prayer book. The story of the 
book is traced back through history over many 
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centuries to its creation. The prayer book is real, 
now in a museum in Sarajevo. Geraldine Brooks’ 
most recent book, The Secret Chord published in 
2015, delves into the story of King David, from his 
life as a shepherd boy to his rule as a king. 
Geraldine Brooks grew up outside Sydney, 
Australia, and became a reporter for The Sydney 
Morning Herald. She won a scholarship for a 
master’s program at Columbia University, and later 
worked for The Wall Street Journal, covering 
stories in the Middle East, Africa, and the Balkans. 
She lives on Martha’s Vineyard with her husband, 
two sons, two dogs, three alpacas, and a mare 
named Valentine. The family also spends much of 
their time in Australia. 


. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF Year of Wonders 
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“Harsowing and moving casts a spell that lasts much longer 
than the reading of it.” ~Kagew Joy Fowsrrs, Tine Wasurvcnas Pe 
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Lincoln Gas & Auto Service 


Complete Auto Repair Foreign & Domestic 
170 South Great Rd. Rt. 117, Lincoln, MA 01773 
8:00 to 8:00 6 days 
Sat. from 8:00 to 3:00 
781-259-0220 


European Car Specialist 
a See 


Oil Changes - A/C Service — Brakes — Tires — Electrical — Starters — Batteries — Belts — Tune-Ups 
All Steering and Suspension Work — Exhaust Systems — Engine Repairs — Transmission Repair 
Clutches — Check Engine Diagnostic — Shocks & Struts — Alternators — Dealer Maintenance 
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We are asking you to do us a favor. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LINCOLN REVIEW HAS ENABLED US TO ACCOMPLISH 41 YEARS OF 
PUBLISHING MATERIAL OF INTEREST TO PEOPLE LIVING IN LINCOLN and out of town. WE 
STRIVE FOR DIVERSITY OF CONTENT AND WE LIKE TO PUBLISH THE NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS. 


WE ARE PROUD OF WHAT WE DO AND WE COULD NOT DO IT WITHOUT YOU. 
2017-subscription form 


Please look at the address label below. If it is time for you to renew (2017 or before) fill out this 
renewal form and send us a check. We also suggest that you send a gift subscription to a 
friend. Please cut renewal form and return in the enclosed envelope. 


Renewal form 


One year $20 Two-year $35 
Gift 
Name 
Street Address 
City, State, Zip Code 
One-year$20 Ss Two-year$35_ 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review 


Betty, Jeanne, Harold and all the staff 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokerage 


THANK 


FOR MAKING US #1 


y Le — 
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3° \ | ey 
c a - .\ , ’ a, » 
- AN <> . 
ale, as 
e a & ogi = 2 
Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu Susan Law 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 617-314-4255 508-954-7753 
SHS RE TO TE Sse 3 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


YOU 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault ey ji pete 
aes ae 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 7-285-4255 831-864-1393 ep 
781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-18 617-285-4255 781-8 3 617- 686- 8618 

SS = ~- Sa OO Re Tea as 26 ed 

Sabet | TREN Sf ecivlericli/lo yes. eO tl 
= oe = . HOME LOANS 
RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE Re (2 ard operate by NRT LIC REEDS. “A Coldwell Barker Residential Brokerage Istngs may not appeat onthe above websites. Sede ee 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Advertisement Rates 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car Full Page $90.00 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 


Lying on the Beach.....Jogging 


Half Page $55.00 
The Lincoln Review on CD ¥, Page $40.00 


Read by: 


Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 


3 A eee 
O GILVIE’S 27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Hardware ¢ Lumber ¢ Landscape Supplies Simple Cremation 


Advanced Planning 


Memorials Celebrating Life 

Weber Grills ~ Propane Refills Traditional Funeral Service 

Bet Gaon eee Personalization a Specialty 
Benjamin Moore Paint ~ California Paint =: a 


Lamp Repair ~ Knife Sharpening ~ Screen Repair 


Mulch ~ Loam ~ Sand 


B. L. Ogilvie & Sons, Inc. Phone: (781) 894-1265 


39 Warren Avenue, Fax: (781) 894-0255 


Weston, MA 02493 www.ogilviehardware.com 


Mon. — Fri. 7am-5pm 


Sat. 7:30am-4pm Charles W. Dee 


Susan M. Dee 
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Sparrow’s Diary 
December 30, 2016 


Christmas went well this year, especially 
when I got a surprise gift of a new upgraded version 
of my WoofMac Pupster Pad! 

When I revved up the WMPP, I discovered a 
couple of new sites I hadn’t known about before. 
One of them, ‘Pupster Pilates’, has advice on 
exercises for maintaining body strength and agility 
and there is also a Chat and Growl App “We want 
to hear from you, bitch” where | can compare notes 
with other users. 

I was thrilled and until yesterday it looked 
like the family and I would have a really happy new 
year! But then things took an abrupt turn for the 
worse. 

It all started yesterday morning when | 
began trying some exercises to maintain strength 
and agility in my hind legs. One of them was called 
“Leap Lively” and I loved doing it... until I crashed 
face down on the kitchen floor. The obvious 
solution seemed to be doing the exercise where I 
could lean against something high and strong if I 
began to lose my balance and the obvious location 
was in front of the marble top counter in the 
kitchen. 

So far, so good. I did several rounds in the 
morning, then took a rest and decided to try again 
around 4 in the afternoon. The first five leaps went 
well but on leap 6 I began to feel woozy and leaned 


against the counter. As my head spun, I became 


caught up in a delicious smell surrounding me, and 
then I realized the hot dogs for the family’s dinner 


were defrosting on the counter. 
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It was just too good to be true. I lay back 
down on the floor, then decided to try for the Leap 
of my 84-year Lifetime, focused all my energy, and 
sprang, landing with all four legs on top of the 
counter. 

Of course I deserved a big reward. I ate the 
hot dogs. 

And of course when the family found out 
that I had stolen food off the counter for the first 
time in our years together, I ended up in the 
metaphoric Dog House. Plus I learned that if it ever 
happens again, I will be incarcerated in the actual 
dog crate stored down cellar. Can’t allow that to 
happen—no way to do any leaping in that thing! 
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The School Out There 


By Henry Hoover 


The blue Plymouth sped home on a 
snow-brushed Route 2, a full bag of groceries 
comfortably balanced on my lap. Mother drove 
quietly, lost in thought, her eyes fixed on the 
road. The question came from outer space: 
“How would you like to go to Mount Hermon?” 

I stiffened, wondering how to respond. 
Anticipating the shock of leaving my Lincoln 
home for my senior year at a private school “out 
there” in western Massachusetts, I felt 
threatened by my mother’s expectation of a 
positive response. She strained to hear a “Yes.” 
I fought an impulse to say “No,” saying 
nothing. She repeated the question. Then gently, 
“We can talk about it later.” We rode the rest of 
the way home in silence. 

Lincoln had no high school. I’d expect 
that most of the twenty or so Lincoln high 
schoolers bused each year to neighboring 
Weston High would have leapt at my mother’s 
offer. We would alight each morning from the 
bus and enter a tightly-knit, exclusive 
community feeling like social pariahs. After 
sitting through desultory classes led by 
disinterested teachers, it was back on the bus at 
just that point when after-school social activity 
began. I was especially hungry for a good 
English class. I don’t remember tackling 
Shakespeare or taking part in hum-drum extra- 
curricular activities. Instead, coming to mind 
are diagramming sentences, humiliating 
spelling bees, numbing fire drills. | could barely 
face the prospect of spending one more year, 
my final as a senior, at Weston. Yet my fear of 
the unknown overpowered me. Not until we got 
home did I look at the floor and quietly mouth 
the “Yes” we both knew would come. 
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It took a while for Mount Hermon to sink 
in. My first week was depressing, littered with 
petulant “I told you so’s”. My roommate 
fancied himself and play-acted an aspiring disk- 
jockey, My work assignment consisted of 
diurnal servitude in the bakery, where for two 
hours before lunch I’d arm-achingly mix an 
Army’s load of bread dough. We were chained 
to campus; I couldn’t scoot to Lincoln. Then 
things began to change. 

“On your feet! It’s Mountain Day!” 

Knocking-over of chairs. Mad rush to 
buses. A hundred-plus students on this 
unannounced day early in the school year would 
climb 3,166-foot Mount Monadnock. For me, it 
was a tough haul. But I made it to the top with 
the others, bursting with communal pride in 
competitive accomplishment. I never did like 
the “what” of my bakery work, but I did the 
“why.” I came to appreciate the egalitarian 
meting out of daily assignments. Everyone took 
part, cleaning stables, mowing fields, painting 
barns or, yes, baking bread, the theory being 
that in order to Get, you should Give. I sang in 
the chapel choir, sorted books in the library, 
found friends, some lifelong, with whom to 
share thoughts of music, art and literature. | 
even acquired a girlfriend whom I’d retrieve 
from her dorm’s parlor and have to return by 
10:30. 

Picking a favorite memory of my single 
year at Mount Hermon is always fun. What 
most often materializes is the image of a 
beloved English professor. Bow-tied Melville 
Smith, or Smitty, as he was affectionately 
known for over forty years, was from the old 
school of teaching, going ‘round the room and 
calling on students (always by their last names: 
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‘Mr Lattimore,” “Mr. Wilson’). Perched behind 
his tall podium, he’d pose three questions based 
on the previous day’s assignment. The targeted 
student passed by correctly answering all three. 
For an interminable 45 minutes one cowered in 
wait for the sword to fall. Oh, but once out of 
the classroom, Smitty was relaxed, solicitous, 
companionable, a good friend to his students. 
He always found time to inquire after activities, 
discoveries and interests. He hosted evening 
coffees at home and invited students with 
respectable grades to join him in his dark- 
paneled office on Saturday mornings to read 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. Those Saturdays 
held my favorite hours of the week. 

I recall many affable, spirited, even 
challenging coffee-and-conversation soirées at 
Smitty’s house, examples of how Mount 
Hermon vastly improved on the Weston 
experience. A few students would gather in a 
snug, book-lined living room over cups of 
Arabica coffee and peanut butter cookies, and 
feel free to air views, perceptions and memories 
in an encouraging spirit of community and 
shared esteem. Returning late on misty nights 
under aureoles of sidewalk lights, we’d often 
run into two or three guys still outside, 
gesturing animatedly over some absorbing book 
or issue. Desk lamps still burned in many 
rooms. People were still up studying or rapt in 
conversation. People were involved. This was 
the 24-hour campus life, light-years from the 
insert-and-eject bane of Weston. 

When my mother asked her question, she 
had acutely anticipated what I couldn’t: the 
inestimable value of what Mount Hermon 
would provide, a microcosm of college life and 
beyond. 
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What do you do on 
a Wednesday night? 


Come on over to the Tarbell Room in 
the Lincoln Library on the 

first Wednesday of the month for the 
next meeting of the Lincoln Library 
Photo Club! Our next meeting is 
February |. The evening starts at 7:00 
pm with friendly conversation 
(Anyone taken an interesting trip? 
Photographed skating on Farrar Pond? 
You got anew camera? Tell me about 
it!) The library supplies coffee and if 
we’re lucky “the bakers” come in with 
goodies. Around 7:20’ish the show 
beins with some comments by Harold 
McAleer or Eric Smith and then we 
dive right into it. We are extremely 
casual, this isn’t a competition or 
contest... just people of all skill levels 
getting together to share photos. You 
do not have to bring photos to come to 
the meeting. 


All people are welcome. It’s a great 
time whether you have a camera or 
not. The PhotoShare group is going 
into its 10" year of fun and photos so 
check us out. We’re waiting for you. 


Eric Smith and Harold McAleer, 
leaders 
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Winter Photography 
Cold but Great Opportunities 
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Stone Wall and Ivy 
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Coming Home as Always 


By Henry Hoover 


We three kids race through winter woods in 
the growing darkness, ice skates tied over our 
shoulders thumping on chests. As the path bends, 
the pond disappears. We run fast without stumbling 
in the fading light, boots and hearts pounding. 
Earlier this afternoon my twin sisters and I spilled 
out of the school bus, grabbed skates from our coat 
closet and dashed through the crackling cold to our 
friend’s pond. On the way home now, the woods are 
thick with night. A house light beam bounces 
through the branches. We clamber up the driveway, 
run through the door. Gloves are torn off, flung to 
the floor. Mother knows who’s there and, ladle in 
hand, calls from the kitchen. Hands, freed, seek her 
armpits. An old trick. Learned it from her mother. 

A few years later we’re standing in early 
morning shadows, waiting for a long yellow bird to 
spirit us to another town. Ours having no high 
school, we’re scooped up by the stork and plopped 
into an alien place, only to be picked up at day’s 
end and Returned to Sender. We brush ourselves off 
and head right for the Dogpath. Zigzagging 
precipitously over gnarly rock, the Dogpath is the 

fastest and most strenuous way to climb from the 

_road to our house, high up on a ledgy promontory 

overlooking the Cambridge Reservoir. As the stork 

_ascends into the sky, the challenge crystalizes: be 
the first to sprint up the Dogpath and, gasping, 
reach home. Two of us might occasionally glance at 
one other and let the third one win, so important is it 
that victory be equitably meted out. After each 
dreadful school day, everyone needs an equitable 
measure of the spoils, a fair chance to recoup one’s 
self-esteem. 


The rusty 1939 Jaguar sedan rattles 
tentatively down the straight-arrow highway, 
minding the sleek postwar wheels rushing by ina 
solid line in the left lane. Could my college 
roommate possibly make the 271 miles from 
Philadelphia to Boston for the holidays before 
nightfall? I’m not sanguine: he’s been meaning to 
replace that burnt-out headlight for weeks. Oh, and 
that right rear tire. The rattling spitting from the 
large 18-wheeler passing us on the left does not 
fade once in the clear; instead, it’s even more 
insistent. By the Wilmington turn-off, the aberrant 
racket is unendurable. We coax the saddened wreck 
into a garage. The mechanic slides out from under 
the chassis, leveling his gaze at the driver. “New 
brake pad” and “not going anywhere’, are the only 
words I can make out. With just enough money to 
get home, we gingerly steer the beast to a pay 
phone. Reversing the charges, I call home for 
money to be wired to the post office, itself a lair 
concealed downtown. The image of my parents 
scrambling on a late Saturday morning to beat the 
close of business will never leave me. It is 3:15 AM 
when the pock-marked heap pants up the driveway. 
At once a porch light comes on. The front door 
opens to frame my sleepless, pajama-ed, arm- 
outstretched parents. 


The Paris cabbie is duplicitous. He sizes me 
up the instant I climb in, tense and full of 
anticipation after my flight from a long-term Army 
assignment in Frankfurt: tweed jacket, low-quarters 
from the PX, non-existent French. I haven’t seen 
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my parents since late 1960, well over two years ago. 
They’re traveling in Europe; what a great 
opportunity to get together, if only for a couple of 
days! My clandestine work for the military doesn’t 
permit me to cross the-pond, not even for my 
sister’s wedding. The cab door closes, whereupon 
the driver pulls out from under his seat a towering 
black-lettered fare schedule that bears a 
resemblance to an eye-examination chart. I 
calculate that my destination, just five blocks away 
as it turns out, will soak me $73. I’m too excited, 
too timorous, to balk. I let it go, although I am 
ashamed to let my indignation and utter confusion 
color my exhilaration at “coming home” in Paris. 
But our time flies by, the contretemps is forgotten, 
and I’m charged normal fare on return. (Have I 


become a Frenchman in only two days?) Yes, home 


is 3,000 miles away, yet here we are together, 
sipping aperitifs under mottled sycamores, 
sauntering along rain-slicked boulevards, watching 
slow boats plying the Seine from the balcony of the 
Musée d’ Orsay, perching late on the edges of hotel 
beds where over there in that corner sits an 
asthmatic floor-to-ceiling toilet labeled “Le 
Simple,” something only the French could concoct. 
One advantage of working for a classified 
Army Intelligence unit in Washington consists of 
not being authorized to disclose what you do. This 
secretiveness can spin a convenient aura of 
mystique, excusing one from being expected to 
deliver to inquiring souls a yawning litany of 
generic this’s and that’s. As a civilian, I now find it 
even harder to interestingly describe my work to 
others, but at least | have an excuse not to do so. 
The secrecy by which we have sworn to protect the 
nation from harm also insulates me from 
embarrassment. But there’s a problem. My mother 
back home still gets the inevitable question: 
“Lucretia, what DOES Harry do in Washington?” 
One morning I resolve to free her from Bondage. | 
take a pen and distill my duties in three pithy lines 
on a3 x5 card. I then lean the card against her 
telephone. She can pick it up and read it whenever 
she gets The Question. This small support I’m 
giving her is some minor way in return for how she 
comforted us with our hands in her armpits, her 
calls from the kitchen, her outstretched arms, her 
palpable love for my father, simply her Being. It is 
good to always come home to the embrace of 
family and friends genuinely interested in the 


content and quality of my life. I smile at a favorite 
time, one of many, when we gather at day’s end 
around the small low black lacquer table with 
martinis and hors d’oeuvres, winter light, dinner 
smells, laughter and love, knowing that coming 
home always owns the power to surprise and 
gladden. 
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Thoreau and Standing Rock 
Protests 


By Barbara Myles, Lincoln Public Library Director 


Henry David Thoreau was born on July 12, 


| 1817. To celebrate the bicentennial of his birth, 
| The Walden Woods Project (located in Lincoln), 


Freedom’s Way National Heritage Area, University 
of Massachusetts Lowell Honors College, and 
Massachusetts Center for the Book collaborated to 
create the Thoreau Bicentennial Statewide Read, 
which will take place all year. 

The Lincoln Public Library is participating 


|} in the Thoreau Bicentennial Statewide Read and 


will host the first event on January 26 at 7 p.m. We 
will read excerpts from “Civil Disobedience.” 
These excerpts are available at the library and on 
the library’s website. Jeffrey Cramer, Curator of 
Collections at Walden Woods Project, is a Thoreau 
scholar and editor of works by Thoreau that were 
published by Yale University Press, Princeton 
University Press, Penguin, and other publishers. He 
will speak about “Civil Disobedience” and how it 
relates to us today. 

Next, Lincoln residents Jessica and Jason 
Packineau, will speak about their experience at the 


Standing Rock Sioux tribe’s protests about the 


_ Dakota Access Pipeline. The planned route for the 
Pipeline travels under Lake Oahe, a reservoir 


located off of the Missouri River. Lake Oahe is the 


_ primary source of drinking water for the Standing 
Rock Sioux tribe. If the pipeline leaked oil into 


Lake Oahe, it could damage the tribe’s water 
supply. The Standing Rock Sioux want to stop the 
pipeline. Hundreds of environmentalists have 


_ joined the protests at Standing Rock. These protests 
_ have received national attention and encouraged 
_ President Obama to block the Pipeline from 


traveling under Lake Oahe. Instead, the Army 
Corps of Engineers will look for an alternate route. 
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Many of us have seen the Standing Rock 
protests on TV or on the Internet but very few of us 
have traveled to Standing Rock to join the protests. 
Thoreau acted on his beliefs to try to change actions 
that he saw as unjust. The Packineaus acted on their 
beliefs to stop the government from putting the 
water supply of the Standing Rock Sioux at risk. 
Jessica and Jason will tell us what motivated them 
to travel to Standing Rock to protest against the 
government and what they experienced and learned 
from their trip. 

Come to the library on the evening of 
January 26 and learn about 19" and 21“ century 
government protesting. 
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Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach... Jogging 
The Lincoln Review on CD 
Read by: 

Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Barrett Sotheby’s 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Barrett Sotheby's International Realty is the area's premier full-service 
real estate firm. Since 1977, Barrett has impressed buyers and sellers alike with 
unmatched expertise and local knowledge. Our clients recommend us and 
Lisa Baer consider us the most knowledgeable and professional real estate advisors in 


our market area. 


Local Experts 


138 Local Real Estate Advisors * 5 Offices 


We cover the |28 Corridor please call us if you are 
considering selling your home in 2017 and need advice and guidance. 


Jessica Packineau 


Lincoln $1,150,000 


Patti Salem 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 


Global Connections 


Our global network and services offer you unparalleled global marketing and 
results. You will be guided by a local advisor who knows the market, is in tune 


with the local community, and is connected to the world. 
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“Thinking of Spring” 
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145 Lincoln Road. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 


Auto Services 

Genera! Auto Repair 

MA inspection Station 

Wheel Alignments 

A/C Repair 

Comfortable waiting room with TV and WiFi 
Auto Detailing 


Rubbish Removal 

Household Rubbish Removal/Recycling 
Weekly/Bi-weekly/Monthly 

Clean outs and one time pick ups 
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WWW .dohertysgarage.com 
781 — 259 -- 8484 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 0 1773 
E-mail info@dohertysgarage.com 


Micbil 


Charter Bus Service 


101 years of busing Lincoln’s Chiidren 
Charter buses for al! occasions 


Group events 
Organizations 
Birthday parties 
Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
Temple youth groups 
Church outings 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


Kendal Green 


i Driving School 
Sp, “SEE 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 
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For many years, Tom Wang has done a special drawing of Lincoln for our 
cover. This time it is the effects of a winter blizzard on our town. Tom enjoys 
sketching and has written books about his technique. 


.A must read from our Town Moderator, Sarah Cannon Holden. It is entitled ““We 
the People...” and explains the need of the Lincolnites to be at the Town Meeting on 
Saturday, March 25. 


This article is signed “Love, Max.” Max is a student in Brooks School and he wants 
benches at sports for teams and spectators so they won’t be dirty and wet. You will be 
asked to vote on this at Town Meeting. 


Earth Day is April 22. The Green Energy Committee of Lincoln is hoping to be a part 


of a comprehensive ort to increase energy and thereby reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions in the state. The Committee e eff hopes the Lincoln homeowner will 
participate and start with a home energy assessment. 


Lewis Lloyd at 15 wanted to work at the Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey Circus 
Have you ever thought about it? The author makes you feel you are really there. 


The Director of the Lincoln Library sometimes has to fill in for other workers. 
Occasionally Barbara Myles finds it more than expected. 


Palmer Faran attended a program of the Lincoln Historical Society in January, Tales 
from Police Blotters of the Past. The past and present chiefs kept the audience 
laughing. 


Mary Ann Hales, member of the Write Stuff at the Library, wrote about a night with 
a dishwasher. 


Don Hafner of the Lincoln Minute Men has spent years researching local heroine 
Mary Flint Hartwell. His fascinating Bemis lecture in January showed the audience 
how stories change over time. What’s a writer to do? 


In the spirit of April 19, we include a brief from Palmer Faran about the launch of 
her play on Mary Hartwell, “Heroine of the Battle Road.” See our next issue for the 
conclusion of Don’s article and another comment by Jeanne Munn Bracken. 


The Night Robert Frost Came to Town. The author, Rob Todd, shares some 
information about Robert Frost that he found in his home. Frost spoke in the Bemis 
Lecture Series and afterwards went to Mabel Todd’s home for dinner. 


Sarah Chester inaugurates a new Lincoln Review feature, “Lincoln Arts .” 
Where to see art, where to create art: it’s all here. 
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We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the 


common defense, promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America. ' 


We the People... 


Sarah Cannon Holden, 
Town Moderator 


We the People of Lincoln enter this Town 
Meeting season at a time of national unrest and 
uncertainty. I am writing this more than a month 
ahead of our annual gathering and I can only 
wonder what will happen in the interim. Over the 
recent months I have felt my mind and my emotions 
swing all over the place. Many of us are on 
overload seeking ways to push back on some of the 
president’s initiatives; others believe that the 
president will “Make American Great Again.” 
Wherever you stand on this spectrum this is a time 
of change. We can only hope that some of the 
change will also “insure domestic tranquility.” 

It is at such times that I wonder what I can 
do at the local level to add my voice to others who 
are, for instance, concerned about climate change, a 
woman’s right to choose and the corrupting power 
of money in politics and elsewhere. The climate 
change deniers also say that they want to make a 
better world for future generations. If our children 
and grandchildren can’t breathe the air or drink the 
water, their future will be bleak no matter what else 
we do for them. We abdicate our responsibilities if 
we are not “providing for the common defence.” 
With respect to abortion Barney Frank has implied 
that pro-lifers take their concerns only so far. He 
said that for many of them “life begins at 
conception and ends at birth.” Where do they 
“promote the general welfare” if not with support 
for Head Start and parental leave and a reasonable 
minimum wage to help families and children? 
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And be sure to ask the pro-life proponents their 
position on the death penalty. Then there is 
Citizens United giving corporations personhood 
status. The decision was brought to us by an 
“original intent” conservative majority of the 
Supreme Court. When I protested that decision in 
Boston five years ago I placed a sign on my 
grandson’s stroller — “No corporation ever gave me 
a hug!” Corporations are not people. Yet they 
speak with a “voice” that is louder, deeper and more 
effective and self-interested than any one of us 
could ever muster. This is no way to “establish 
justice.” 

When the moneyed interests reign, the 
average person becomes alienated. The tendency 
may be to withdraw from the system. We observe 
that money and not principle speaks. The NRA is a 
clear example of the power held over Congress. 
Congress has taken no action to limit access to guns 
in the four years since 20 children and 8 adults were 
killed in Newtown, Connecticut. Even the murder | 
Y2 years ago in Charleston, South Carolina of 9 
people in their church couldn’t move Congress to 
action. Under the current administration with a 
majority in the House and the Senate and the power 
to pass reasonable regulation, there is still no action | 
or interest. | 

In 1998 67% of Massachusetts voters 
supported the Clean Elections Law at the ballot box. 
The goal was to limit the power of money in 
politics. Clean Election candidates were required to 
collect the traditional number of signatures on 
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nominations papers but in addition they had to 
collect between 3,000 and 5,000 contributions 
(depending on the office sought) of between $5 and 
$100 in order to qualify for public funding. Each 
‘contribution — regardless of the size — was counted 
as one of the number required. No one, even the 
candidate, was permitted to contribute more than 
$100 to any one candidate including herself. People 
with only $5 had a voice as powerful as those with 
$100. In 2002 only two candidates qualified under 
the law; one was elected and is now in the State 
Senate. The other is writing this essay. Shortly 
after the election the legislature in its wisdom under 
the leadership of Speaker Finneran repealed the 
_people’s law. 
| So here we are at Town Meeting to do our 
legislative work. All during the preceding year the 
executive branch of our town government and the 
administrations of the schools depend on volunteer 
citizens who offer their time and talents to preserve 
_and protect what we value as well as guide us into 
the future. Our voices can be heard on particular 
issues at committee meetings as well as on the floor 
at the Town Meeting. Town Meeting represents the 
planning work of the year past and the 
implementation work of the year to come. The 
_often-invisible professional staff works tirelessly 
with the volunteers to make this system work. Our 
elected officials serve selflessly to “preserve the 
general welfare.” 

I am still struggling to find ways to 
challenge what I consider to be the ill-conceived 
policies and dangerous posturing of the current 
administration. For now my focus 1s on Lincoln. I 
_have to take heart in the fact that we here in Lincoln 
are engaged in direct democracy where we enjoy 
the “blessings of Liberty.” We determine our 
_ future; we stand for well-established principles; and 
we treat each other with respect. And with our 
rights come our responsibilities to become informed 
and to participate. 

So it is that we come together at Town 
Meeting on March 25, 2017 in order to form a more 
perfect Community. 
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The following article is written by one of the eight 8th 
grade students who participated in the program this 
year to sponsor a Citizens' Petition to take to Town 
Meeting. In addition to the author, Maya David, Achla 
Ghandi, Maria Hamandi, Sophie Herant, Rhea Karty, 
Sarah Lammert and Dasha Trosteanetchi took part. 


See You at Town Meeting... 
By Max Borden 


Dear Gram and Popop, 


It so cool that you just moved to Lincoln. It’s 
small compared to Philadelphia but you will get 
accustomed to it soon. So, unlike most other places 
that have mayors we have Town Meeting. Just about 
everything that needs to be decided on by the town is 
voted on during this meeting. All of the ideas, or 
articles, are put on one big list that says what is going 
to be happening. This is called the Warrant. So 
logically the articles that are on the Warrant are 
warrant articles. Susan Brooks, the town clerk, and 
Sarah Cannon Holden, the town moderator, decided 
that it would be a good thing to get young people 
involved in Town Meeting. So they decided to create 
the 8th Grade Warrant Article Group or WAG. 
WAG’s goal is to get some 8th graders to find an idea, 
turn it into an article and get signatures so it that goes 
on the warrant -- hence the name. I am fortunate 
enough to be in this group and to get to be a part of 
this process. 

Considering that you are going to Town 
Meeting I should probably tell you what we are trying 
to get this year. We want more benches for the town’s 
sports fields. Now, you might ask why benches? Well, 
first we wanted to do something with road safety, and 
we spent a few classes talking about this. But we 
discovered that all of the roads that we wanted to 
make safer were state roads, and to get a traffic light 
or stop sign placed, we would need to go to the state 
government and then to Town Meeting. We decided 
that we didn’t have enough time to get that idea done. 
So then we were brainstorming ideas and someone 
thought that we should get a track. Now, this seemed 
like the perfect idea for a few minutes. Something big 
yet manageable, or so we thought. Then we realized 
that there was nowhere to put it. The Parks & Rec. 
Department has been trying for several years to find a 
place for a new soccer field. Given they just found a 
space, how would we manage to find a space for this 
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track in only a few months? Well, we didn’t give up 
on that idea and what happened next is a story for 
another time, but what is important now is that we 
have decided that we want benches for the town’s 
playing fields. Two portable benches with shelves on 
the back would be perfect for our needs. We can put 
them up at Codman Field, which if you don’t know is 
behind the school near the pool. Field hockey 
practices there so players can put their mouth guards 
on the shelf instead of on the ground. Soccer games 
are played there so the players can sit when not 
playing. Any sport can use them for water bottles or 
jackets if they don’t want them to get wet or dirty on 
the ground. And right now the only place to sit near 
the sports fields is on the ground. 

Before I finish, I want to tell you a bit about 
what I learned being part of WAG. Before this, I did 
not how anything got done in town. I had no idea that 
there were so many committees in Lincoln. There is a 
School Committee, an Open Space and Rec. 
Committee, a Parks and Rec. Committee, the Board of 
Selectmen and a Finance Committee. There is also a 
Cemetery Committee. There is a committee for 
basically everything, even acquiring conservation 
land! It has been hard work getting to so many of 
these committees to try and get their stamp of 
approval on the benches. We needed to talk with most 
of these committees just to help get us to town 
meeting. We also needed to go around and collect 
signatures from different people to get our article 
placed on the Warrant. I also had no idea about all the 
deadlines. It has been a good experience talking to 
these different groups and people and trying to get 
them to support us. I have also had to improve my 
writing skills because we are trying to put things in 
the paper and in Lincoln Review. It has been nice 
working with Sarah Cannon Holden and Susan 
Brooks. They have been really helpful in guiding us 
along this path. Without them this group would never 
have been started. Anyway, I hope that you will come 
and vote for us at the Town Meeting. 


Love, 
Max 


(yr; New England’s Most 
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Mulch Delivery 
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Stonegate (Z > Gardens 
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24 Hour Service 
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Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road « Weston Center 
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How Massachusetts Became a 
Leader in Energy Efficiency— 
And How You Can Help 


By Lynne Smith 


As a homeowner, I wondered how home 
energy assessments can be offered free of charge. I 
found that these labor-intensive services, provided by 
energy specialists who come to your home for several 
hours, are paid for through a partnership that is unique 
to Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts and California are tied for the 
number one ranking in state energy efficiency by the 
American Council for an Energy Efficient Economy 
(ACEEE).' This ranking did not happen by chance. In 
2007, Massachusetts responded to the national 
mandate to reduce energy consumption and 
greenhouse gas emissions by enacting some of the 
most ambitious climate change legislation in the 
country: the Global Warming Solutions Act, passed in 
2008." 

For a state that wants to keep its economy 
vibrant and growing, this appeared to be a challenging 
goal. But in fact, energy-efficient programs have 
contributed to cleaner air, reduced emissions, job 
growth, and economic benefits. 

Massachusetts has made impressive 
investments in increasing energy efficiency and 
reducing emissions across multiple sectors: business 
and industry, state-owned facilities, municipal 
governments, transportation, and residential. It’s a 
huge undertaking, and that’s where we come in. 

Here in New England, we know a thing or two 
about utility bills. Paying the heat bill during a long, 
blustery winter takes a bite out of our wallets each 
month. That bill correlates directly with our home’s 
emissions. 

The great thing about Massachusetts is that the 
state is doing everything it can to make it easier and 
cheaper for us to make our homes more energy- 
efficient. The first step is to get a home energy 
assessment. 


American Council for an Enerey-Efficiency Economy. The State 


Energy Efficiency Scorecard: see http://aceee.org/state- 


pol iC\ scorecard. 


~ Massachusetts Global Warming Solutions Act of 2008: see 


http://www.mass.gov/eea/air-water-climate-chan ge/climate- 


change/massachusetts-clobal-warming-solutions-act/. 
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Here’s the best part about home energy 
assessments: they’re already paid for. 

Mass Save, a non-profit initiative led by the 
state’s Department of Energy Resources and 
sponsored by the state’s gas and electric utilities, 
administers a program that authorizes contractors to 
conduct home energy assessments. These assessments 
are paid for by a small “conservation” charge on 
everyone’s electric bill. The contractors offer energy 
saving recommendations and can help you qualify for 
rebates on insulation and air sealing, and they offer 
no-interest loans for energy-efficient furnaces and 
boilers. They can perform the work for you or 
you can contact your own service provider. 

In 2016, Mass Save released its 2013-2015 report 
showing unprecedented energy savings and financial 
benefits statewide during this period.’ The results are 
overwhelmingly positive: 


e More than $9 billion in combined 
economic benefits to customers 

e $4.69 in benefits for every program 
dollar spent 

e Emissions reduction of more than 
2 million tons of CO, 

e More than 7,000 companies 
participating in the state energy 
efficiency industry 


So my no-cost home energy assessment is part 
of a comprehensive effort to increase energy 
efficiency and thereby reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions in the state. As a homeowner, you can 
participate in this enlightened program by working to 
make your home more energy efficient. It all starts 
with a home energy assessment. 


3 Mass Save. News release: “Massachusetts Enerey Efficiency 
Efforts Providing Unprecedented Savings to Customers.” August 9, 
2016: see http://www .masssave.com/en/news-and-events/news- 
releases/20 1 6/august/09/massachusetts-energy-efficiency-efforts- 


providing-unprecedented-savings. 
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Take the Earth Day Challenge! 


| Lincoln’s Green Energy Committee has set a 
goal of getting 200 Lincoln households to agree by 
Earth Day, April 22, to get a home energy 
assessment in 2017. 

Have you had yours? If so, how was it? The 
Green Energy Committee would like to hear from 
you. 

If not, why not sign up today? It’s free and 
you're guaranteed to save in some way. 

In the last two years, more than 200 Lincoln 
homeowners have participated in this free program 
with great results in terms of both energy 
conservation and cost savings. 


e Some have had energy-saving insulation 
installed that cost next to nothing because of 
up to $2,000 in rebates. 


e Others have upgraded furnaces and A/C 
units with no-interest loans and annual 
savings that pay back the upgrade—and 
after a couple of years, those cheaper energy 
bills will more than pay for the investment. 


e Still others have had weather sealing that 
reduces drafts and keeps the cold air from 
passing through drafty doors, windows, 
ceilings, and floors. 


e Almost all have been pleased with instant 
cost savings from free LED light bulbs, 
programmable digital thermostats, and smart 
power strips. 


So if you have not had an energy assessment in 
the past two years, please call 781-305-3319 or go 
to LincolnEnergyChallenge.org to sign up. All 
you ll need is your electric and/or gas utility 
account number and your Lincoln address. 

As a town, we can all do our part to reduce 
energy consumption together. 


Mark Deck and Lynne Smith of the Green Energy 
Committee contributed these articles. They are 
volunteering their time to encourage residential 
energy efficiency in town. To find out more, or to 
report on your experience with home energy 
assessment, please write to Sue Klem at 
susan.m.klem@ gmail.com 
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BRANSFIELD 


‘Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for [rees, Shrubs, and Lawn 
Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 
| aemmeey | 
Tyre, 
751-237-2446 


www .bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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A DAY AT THE CIRCUS 
JUNE, 1954 


By Lewis Lloyd 


In late May, when I was 15,1 decided to work for the 
circus. Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey Circus put an ad 
in the “Atlantic City Press” saying that anyone who worked on 
setting up the circus on June | would get a free ticket to one of 
the shows. All you had to do was to show up at 6 AM at the 
place where the circus would put up its huge tents. | 
enthusiastically told my best friend Mike Feinstein about the 
free tickets but he was appalled. “What?” he said, “Work for 
the circus? Are you crazy?” My pal Johnny Merendino liked 
the idea, however and he agreed to go uptown with me to the 
site of the circus set up. 

So shortly after 5 AM on June |, Johnny and I took 
the trolley up to Maryland Avenue and walked over to a vast 
open area near the wholesale food markets where Absecon 
Boulevard met Maryland. It was a puzzle, though, because 
there were only a few young men but no circus folks. One man 
said, “The trains are late and the first show is at noon.” I 
looked around. There were no train tracks in that area. The 
railroad freight yard was about 7 blocks south, on the other 
side of the markets. So the trains were late and the whole 
circus, performers, animals, tents and seats had to get moved 
over and set up by noon. The sun was already up and it was 
hot. 

More men drifted into the area and stood around with 
us. At about 8:30 some guys drove up in a car and told our 
work gang that the trains had arrived and were being 
unloaded. About 9 o’clock elephants appeared, plodding down 
Absecon Boulevard from the freight yard, pulling large 
wagons. These wagons held the enormous canvas tents. 
Behind the elephants were horse drawn wagons and trucks 
carrying large crates including the big cages with the big cats. 
As the elephants stopped near us the roustabouts (workmen 
who travelled with the circus) were already swarming over the 
wagons, unlocking panels and pulling open doors. 

Our job: do what the roustabouts shouted at us to do 
and get the huge tents raised. Gangs of men, that included me, 
grabbed the edges of the piles of canvas in the wagons, yanked 
the piles open and pulled them into position around the area, 
all the time being shouted at by the sweating, cursing crew 
chiefs. There was more cursing during that morning than I had 
ever heard before. The crew chiefs even managed to insert 
curse words between the syllables of a word. I’d never heard 
that before. 

Then the long tent poles were dragged into position 
by the elephants, who were then hooked on to cables already 
threaded along the sides of the poles and, when the elephants 
were driven away, the huge, tall tent poles somehow were 
pulled upright. The base of the poles had been positioned in 
the center holes of the stretched out canvas. 

“Hey kid,” a roustabout crew chief shouted at me, 
“Take hold of this snap hook and see that ring in there right at 
the base of the tent pole? Slide in there under the canvas and 
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attach it to the ring. Real quick. Now move it.” The “snap 
hook” was about the size of my 15 year old arm and was 
attached to a steel cable. I had to drag this apparatus under the 
canvas over to the center pole and snap it to the ring. The 
canvas was the roof of the tent, an enormous expanse. To me 
the tent pole looked to be about a mile away from where | 
stood. 

I dove under the edge of the thick, heavy, heavy 
canvas. It was pitch black under there and since the canvas 
had been lying in the sun for quite a while it was very, very, 
very hot. I was afraid I’d lose my way, but then what would 
this cursing roustabout do to me? Sheer fear drove me on my 
belly under the canvas, trying to hold the canvas up ahead of 
myself with my left hand and dragging the snap hook and 
cable along with my right, completely in the dark, literally in 
the dark. I finally saw some sunlight around the base of the 
tent pole and, feeling around for the big ring, | snapped my 
hook on it. Then I wriggled around and began sliding and 
crawling back on my belly towards the far edge of the canvas, 
covered with dirt and sweating like a pig. 

The elephants had been arranged around the edge of 
the canvas, each chained to cables that led to one of the big 
tent poles (like mine.) As the crew chiefs shouted and swore at 
the elephant trainers (it seemed to me that the crew chiefs 
were swearing all the time!) the trainers guided the elephants 
to slowly plod away from the tent, pulling their heavy cables 
and as they did so the roof of the tent slowly rose up to the top 
of the poles. It was amazing. 

Long spikes on the top of side poles were threaded 
through big grommets along the edge of the tent roof and with 
more shouting and swearing, the furled side panels were 
attached. The elephants, still chained to the cables, moved 
further away and edges of the roof were pulled into position 
while the men heaved the side poles upright through the 
grommets Then horse drawn wagons with sections of the 
grandstand seats were backed into place under the edges of the 
side panels, the horses were unhooked from the wagons and 
the side walls dropped. The grandstand seats folded on the 
wagons flopped open on to the dirt floor. By noon a complete 
three ring circus was almost ready. 

Dripping with sweat and completely exhausted | 
thought I was going to die. Johnny and I collected our tickets 
and walked back to the trolley. We dozed as we rode home to 
Ventnor. We had tickets to the 3 o’clock show. 

I showered and had some lunch at home and took the 
trolley back. Johnny didn’t meet me at the circus as planned. 
He’d gone home for lunch, then fallen asleep in his room and 
slept right through the show. 


Copyright Lewis |. Lloyd 2017 
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By Barbara Myles, Director, Lincoln Public Library 


One of the characteristics of a small public 
library is its small staff. We have excellent staff but 
when someone is out sick or on vacation or we have 
a vacancy, we don’t have additional personnel to fill 
in. When the staff shortage is for one of our public 
service desks, someone who has a different job title 
needs to fill in. Those checkouts and reference 
questions are real time activities that cannot be 
postponed. 
Mostly, we have really good cross training 
so others can fill in the gaps. However, sometimes 
we pull in the third string (me) to fill in, which leads 
to mixed results. For easy stuff I do OK but when 
things move beyond easy stuff, things are not 
routine. Luckily my staff are really nice about 
_ fixing my mistakes and showing me how to do 
_ things correctly. 
Just the other day when I was covering the 
circulation desk while the expert (Jacquie Weekley) 
_ was at lunch, I updated someone’s address. 
However, I deleted the street address right after I 
added it, then added another street address line. 
The address was all there but the problem was that 
the city and state line appeared above the street line. 
When Jacquie returned from lunch, I showed her 
what I did. She was surprised and asked how I did 
that. She didn’t even know you could do that! 

| Staff with whom I have worked for a long 
time, like Jennifer Donaldson, know I can make 
mistakes that they will have to correct. Sometimes 
when she got back to the circulation desk, she 
would tell me to go back to my room. For the 
longest time I was unknowingly entering new 
patrons with “on the fly” status. When I asked why 
they never told me that I was doing it wrong, they 
told me that this way they can identify the new 
patrons I added to the database and correct my 
mistakes. 


Filling In 


; 


Covering the reference desk is a bigger 
challenge for me. I don’t know everything that our 
first string reference librarians, Laura Paryl and 
Kate Tranquada, know. The transactions at the 
circulation desk are more routine than at the 
reference desk. I mean people can and will ask the 
reference librarian anything! One patron wanted 
me to help him pick out a book to read. He asked 
me to give him the next bestseller to read that 
wasn’t a bestseller yet. Not being Kate or Laura, | 
wasn’t able to find it for him. Instead, I told him 
that if I knew what the next bestseller was going to 
be before it was a bestseller, then I’d be a book 
publisher, not a librarian. Oops! 

In rare cases I’ve even covered the 
children’s desk. I covered the children’s desk 
during a Summer Reading Kickoff Party a few 
times. Once, we got rain and had to have the party 
inside the library. It was crazy busy. I got stumped 
by a question and went to Amy Gavalis, who was 
scooping ice cream. As soon as she saw me she 
admonished me for cutting to the front of the ice 
cream line. (I guess I have a reputation.) Later, a 
girl asked me to give her a plastic bag for her books. 
I knew where we kept them on the first floor but I 
didn’t know where the stash was at the children’s 
desk. I looked around for a while but couldn’t find 
them. Exasperated the girl asked, “Do you work 
here?” I answered, “Yes, but I usually work 
downstairs.” 

Copyright 2017 by Barbara Myles 
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CSI Lincoln: Tales from Police 
Blotters of the Past 


A Program of the Lincoln 
Historical Society 


By Palmer Faran 


On Sunday, January 29, the Lincoln 
Historical Society hosted a program about mysteries 
in Lincoln’s past. A panel of four police chiefs, past 
and present, reminisced about their times in Lincoln 
and described the crimes that occurred during their 
terms. In front of a crowd of standing room only at 
Bemis Hall, Police Chiefs Jim Arena, Allen Bowles, 
Kevin Mooney and Kevin Kennedy regaled, and 
sometimes horrified, the audience. 

The stories were many and varied: the drug 
bust on Beaver Pond Road, the unsolved case of 
Joan Risch, whose body was never found, the body 
stumbled over on Mill Street, which is an ongoing 
case. Some of the stories involved Breaking and 
Entering and provided proof of the ineptitude of 
most criminals. 

Many in the audience joined in with 
reminders of other incidents. In the meantime the 
refreshment table offered cookies and cider, and the 
popcorn machine popped copious amounts of 
popcorn to keep up with the appetite for both snacks 
and mysteries. 

Bemis Hall resounded with laughter and 
applause. Everyone enjoyed the afternoon, the 
police chiefs as well as the crowd. Who knew our 
peaceful little town harbored such a history of 
crime? 
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This Could Happen to You 
By Mary Ann Hales 


It was the night before Christmas. I had 
climbed into bed after a long, happy day with my 
extended family of thirteen. We had spent a day of 
secret Santa at the South Shore Mall, followed by a 
long lunch afterward at a pizza restaurant. Now in 
the evening, my family from Washington State was 
getting ready for bed downstairs. The electronics 
were going and the dishwasher was full of plates, 
glasses and coffee cups from breakfast and lunch 
over a couple of days. I asked my daughter-in-law, 
Anne, to start the dishwasher after my 
granddaughter finished her last cup of mint tea and 
put it in to wash. 

As I pulled up the covers, it was almost 
midnight. From my bedroom on the second floor, I 
thought of holidays past and the joy of this one. I 
heard the familiar sound of the dishwasher begin 
below me. Santa would fill the stockings soon. It 
was a happy close to the day. 

Tucked under the warm comforter, I heard 
what I thought was a door slam downstairs. The 
kids closing the family room door, I thought. I 
began to drift away, but slowly my nose detected an 
acrid, plastic smell. What were the kids doing down 
there? Nail polish remover? As the smell got 
stronger, I heard footsteps on the staircase to my 
room. 

“Grandmother, I hate to bother you, but we 
smell something burning downstairs.” The smell 
was even stronger when Anne opened my bedroom 
door. 

I put on my robe and slippers and hurried 
down the staircase to find all three grandchildren 
nosing out the smell, searching everywhere in haste 
for the source. 

“Smells like plastic,” said Kate. 

“Not the stereo or TV,” said David. 

“Nothing on the stove,” said Bryan. We five 
sniffed and searched. 

Then we found it. The dishwasher had 
stopped and the edge of the counter above it was 
black with smoky black stain crawling up over the 
top. We cracked open the washer door and saw that 
the top rim was layered with black soot. As we 
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completely opened the door, the smell was suddenly 
strong and offensive. Looking again at the black 

| plastic face of the washer, we saw that the top right 
corner was distorted and melted. 

I hurried around the corner of the kitchen 
into the laundry room where the electric panels 
were located. Yes, there on the main panel, one of 
the circuit breaker switches was slightly moved 
' from the right. The paper label, which said “dish 
washer”, was crumpled a bit. I pushed the breaker 
all the way to the left and returned to the kitchen. 

The smell was stronger now. “Toxic” was 
the word that came to mind. My youngest grandson, 
Bryan, was struggling with the kitchen window. 
“How do you get this open?” he asked. As a boy 
scout, he was clearly prepared to act in an 
emergency. The aluminum storm window was at 
least fifty years old and opened in an unusual way. 
“We need to get some air in here and let the smoke 
out,” he said firmly as he tried to turn the handle. 
“How do you open this, Grandmother?” 

Since I knew how the darn thing worked, I 
was able to open the storm and the window and let 
the cold, fresh air inside. 

“Do you think we should call the fire 
department?” I asked the family who stood in the 
kitchen, examining the melted dishwasher. We 
discussed the issue, but concluded that the burning 
had stopped, the circuit to the washer was turned off 
and the danger was over. We felt the machine again, 
but there was no heat and the plastic, burning smell 
was diminishing. We decided we did not need to 
call the fire department. 

We would take care of the dirty dishes 
tomorrow, but we left the kitchen window open to 
ventilate the room. Anne said she would stay up late 
enough and close the window after a little while. 

David, Kate and Bryan returned to watching 
“Sherlock” on the iPad and Anne continued her 
holiday tasks. I decided I would do a little Internet 
research on dishwasher fires before I went back to 
bed, since I had never heard of a problem like this 
before. 


Information is usually a good thing, but this 
time, it only made my anxiety worse. I read 
accounts that began like this—‘“I walked into the 
kitchen and saw that the front panel plastic had 
melted onto the floor.” Or “I noticed that the flames 
and the smoke were coming right out of the front 


panel.” I learned that there are at least 500 reported 
dishwasher fires a year, and of course, mine was 
one of the unreported ones. No wonder one article 
on the Internet had warned: DON’T RUN AND 
LEAVE. 

Then I began to imagine what could have 
happened. What if I had been asleep alone upstairs 
and the thing caught fire? What if I had left the 
house with the dishwasher running and came home 
to find a driveway full of fire trucks? It didn’t take 
long to understand the full possibilities of what had 
initially seemed like an inconvenience. The control 
board had failed, begun to overheat, and could have 
caught fire if my family had not noticed the smell. 

Somehow, probably because Anne and the 
kids were still “on guard,” I managed to go back to 
sleep, in spite of my frightening new discoveries. 
I'd decide what to do about it in the morning. 


Three weeks have passed. I’ve calmed 
down, and purchased a new dishwasher, which sits 
in the kitchen, waiting to be installed. When I 
bought it from an appliance store recommended by 
a good friend, I questioned the salesman about 
dishwasher failures. Howie told me, as we 
discussed what brand to buy, that this could be a 
problem for all brands of washers. The key, he said, 
was never to leave any appliance running when you 
go to bed or leave the house. Then to emphasize the 
point, he told of a family who turned on their 
dishwasher as they left for a two-week vacation. A 
hose burst, the water ran for two weeks and flooded 
the entire floor below the kitchen. Urban legend? 
Cautionary tale? Appliance lore? 

As I thanked Howie, I remembered what 
Anne had said the morning after our dishwasher 
almost-disaster: “My mom always told me never to 
leave an appliance running when you leave the 
house.” 

As we stood in the smelly kitchen that 
morning with a dishwasher full of very dirty 
Christmas day dishes, I looked at her and got out 
the dishrag. 

“Well, Anne, I wish I had listened to your 
mother.” 

© 2016 by Mary Ann Hales 
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Lincoln Gas & Auto Service 


Complete Auto Repair Foreign & Domestic 
170 South Great Rd. Rt. 117, Lincoln, MA 01773 
8:00 to 8:00 6 days 
Sat. from 8:00 to 3:00 
781-259-0220 


European Car Specialist 


¢ ~~ 


Oil Changes - A/C Service — Brakes — Tires — Electrical — Starters — Batteries — Belts —- Tune-Ups 
All Steering and Suspension Work — Exhaust Systems — Engine Repairs — Transmission Repair 
Clutches — Check Engine Diagnostic — Shocks & Struts — Alternators — Dealer Maintenance 
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Mary Hartwell and the 
Alarm on April 19, 1775 
By 


Donald L. Hafner 


Mary Flint Hartwell has a prominent role in 
Lincoln’s historic lore about events in the early hours of 
April 19, 1775. The most vivid version is set at about 
2:30 a.m. A British patrol had concealed itself along the 
Bay Road in north Lincoln and had captured Paul 
Revere. But Dr.Samuel Prescott, who was 
accompanying Revere, had escaped by spurring his 
horse along a swampy path. Prescott returned to the 
road near the Hartwell home. According to the tale, 
Mary Hartwell handed her babe-in-arms to a frightened 
female slave, then risking encounter with the British 
patrol, she carried the alarm a quarter-mile eastward to 
the house of William Smith, Captain of Lincoln’s minute 
men. Captain Smith then carried the alarm to the center 
of town, to rouse Lincoln’s citizen-soldiers. This 
version is vivid and engaging, but it is also a modern 
version and of doubtful accuracy. The earliest sources 
of this tale tell a different story about how Captain Smith 
received the alarm. Nonetheless, Mary Hartwell may be 
entitled to even more, rather than less credit in spreading 
the alert. The inaccuracies in the modern version of the 
tale therefore risk doing a disservice to Mary Hartwell’s 
role and to her courage on April 19th. 

Mary Flint Hartwell was born on March 22, 1747, 
the daughter of one of Lincoln’s town founders and 
prominent political leader, Ephraim Flint. Mary was the 
second of five children born to Ephraim and Ruth 
Wheeler Flint. She married Samuel Hartwell on 
September 12, 1769; she was 22 years old and he was 
27—fairly typical ages for marriage in 18th century New 
England.’ Eventually, Mary and Samuel Hartwell had 
four daughters and four sons, but on April 19, 1775, 
there were only three children in the household: Polly, 
age 4; Sally, age 2; and baby Lucy, only five months old. 
Samuel and Mary occupied a house on the Bay Road 
given to them in 1769 by Samuel’s father, Ephraim, and 
located about 200 yards to the east of Ephraim’s 
residence and tavern. Theirs was a modest farm of 
15 acres, valued at only £23 in 1774, but with enough 
tilled land to support what was still a small family. And 
Samuel added to the family income with work as a 
clockmaker and gunsmith. In April, 1775, Samuel was 
one of four sergeants in Lincoln’s minute man company. 
Mary was 28-years-old and quite likely still nursing her 
daughter, Lucy." 

The earliest published account of Mary Hartwell’s 
role on the night of April 19th appeared in a local 
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Concord newspaper, the Concord Freeman, for the 

Centennial celebration of independence in 1876: 
One of the windows at which Paul Revere [sic] 
tapped, the night of his famous ride, was that of 
a little shop, just at the corner of crossroads, in 
the town of Lincoln. He was answered here by a 
negro, the only occupant, who took the message 
to his master’s house, a few rods off the line. 
Mr. Hartwell was quickly roused, and bade 
Chrispus carry the tidings along one road, while 
he went to warn the captain of the minute men, 
who lived on the other. But there was still 
another way for the summons to go, and who 
would carry it? Mrs. Hartwell took her sleeping 
babe to the chamber of her young sister, and 
leaving them alone in the house crept along in 
the gray of the morning, across the fields, for a 
mile, crouching low beside the stone wall, to 
give the alarm.” 


The Concord Freeman writer said this account was 
based on a conversation with “the sleeping babe,” Lucy 
Hartwell, “when her years had numbered eighty.” Since 
Lucy died in 1858 at the age of 84, the Concord 
Freeman was printing a tale heard from her lips some 
22 years earlier.’ Mary Hartwell’s role in spreading the 
alarm is clear in this account, but what is not clear is 
whether she went toward the house of Captain William 
Smith, or in another direction. 


The key phrase in this version—“but there was still 
another way for the summons to go”—could mean that 
Samuel Hartwell thought about going himself to warn 
William Smith, but then thought of “still another way” to 
alert Smith, and sent Mary Hartwell instead. On the 
other hand, this phrase might more plausibly mean that 
Samuel Hartwell directed Crispus to carry the alarm 
west along the Bay Road toward Concord while Samuel 
carried it east to William Smith, and Mary Hartwell went 
“still another way” at this “corner of crossroads,” south 
toward Lincoln center. Directly across the Bay Road 
from the Hartwell house in 1775, there were pasture 
fields. Someone moving south across those fields for a 
quarter-mile would have come to Bedford Lane, which 
led toward Lincoln center. The borders separating fields 
from roads were lined by stone walls, although there do 
not appear to have been stone walls within the pasture 
fields.’ At that hour on April 19th, the moon was at its 
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peak above the horizon and just past full, bright enough 
to light the way but also to reveal someone moving over 
field or road. If Mary Hartwell had gone that direction 
“for a mile,” she would have come to the house of 
Ephraim Brooks, whose two sons—Benjamin and 
Ephraim Jr—were minute men.” In either reading of 
the phrase “still another way,” the story is clear about the 
central roles that Mary and Samuel Hartwell played in 
relaying the initial alarm. And if indeed Mary Hartwell 
left her infant and two-year-old Sally in the care of 
four-year-old Polly, the sense of danger and urgency 
must have been extreme. 


The next passage in this 1876 account leaps to 
events involving Mary Hartwell that would have 
occurred later in early afternoon on April 19th: 

Returning to their [sic] sister and babe, they all 

took shelter under the kitchen table, with its 

wide falling leaves, while the British troops 
marched by. They [the British soldiers] stopped 

to drink at the well, by the corner of the house, 

and fired a bullet which passed through two 

rooms and spent its force on the wall above 
those in hiding, dropping harmlessly behind the 
table. 


By itself, this does not reveal much about Mary 
Hartwell’s role that day, except that it places her and her 
three children in the house when the battle between 
Patriots and retreating British soldiers swept along the 
Bay Road at about | o’clock in the afternoon. (There are 
no reports that British soldiers fired into houses on their 
march toward Concord in early morning.) 


Another version of the alarm was written a few years 
later by a Lincoln resident, Mary B. Farrar, in a letter to 
the editor of the Concord Freeman in 1880: 

A colored woman living in a house near went to 

the Hartwells to spread the news of the comings 

of the British, but was afraid to go further, so 

Mrs. H. said if you will take care of my baby, I 

will go and give warning. The British in passing 

smashed one window and put a bullet into the 
garret window.” 


A bit further in Farrar’s account, this same black woman 
also helped spread the alarm west toward Concord, 
where she encountered 30-year-old Abner Wheeler, 
whose house was in Concord, just west of the Lincoln 
border, on the Bay Road: 
Mr. Abner Wheeler used often brag of what he 
would do if the British came, but the old colored 
woman on her way to give warning, found him 
hiding in the woods." 


Farrar’s version adds the presence of a frightened black 
woman who was entrusted with the Hartwells’ baby. 
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And Farrar has the alert being carried westward by a 
slave, although here it is a woman rather than a man 
named Crispus. 
spreading the alert, but the direction in which she headed 
to “give warning” is not explained. 


Mary B. Farrar’s fresh details about British soldiers 
smashing a window before firing into the Hartwells’ 
house on their way back from Concord are a reminder 
that more than once on April 19th, spreading “the news 
of the comings of the British” would have been 
important: 


-at about 2:30 a.m., when Samuel Prescott brought the 
initial alarm that British soldiers were on the 
march from Boston 


-at about 6 a.m., when the British column arrived in 
Lincoln on the Bay Road, headed toward Concord 


-at about | p.m., when the British were returning from 
Concord on the Bay Road and were engulfed in a 
running battle with minute men and militia just as 
they crossed the Concord-Lincoln border 


Mary B. Farrar’s pairing of two events—Mary 
Hartwell’s spreading the alarm and the return of the 
British soldiers—raises the possibility that Mary 
Hartwell may have carried warnings to her neighbors 
more than once. Unfortunately, Farrar’s letter to the 
Concord Freeman is a loose recollection of stories 
linked to historic houses in Lincoln, rather than a strict 
chronology. | Her anecdote about Abner Wheeler 
suggests events later in the morning of April 19th, rather 
than in the dead of night. Abner Wheeler lived about a 
mile west of the Hartwell home, on the Bay Road. If 
“the old colored woman on her way to give warning” 
discovered Wheeler already cowering in the woods, then 
he obviously had received the alarm a while earlier— 
perhaps directly from Samuel Prescott. Farrar’s version 
gives no clue whether Wheeler dashed immediately to 
the woods, and by himself, or later in the day after first 
making provisions for the safety of his wife and three 
young children.” Nor is it clear in this version how long 
the black woman tended to Mary Hartwell’s baby before 
heading off in the direction of Wheeler’s house. 
However long it was, the morning glow was evidently 
bright enough for her to recognize Abner in his hiding 
place. 


Some elements of Mary B. Farrar’s account make 
more sense in light of a version relayed by Abram 
Brown in Beneath Old Roof Trees, in 1896. Brown cites 
his source of the tale as “Mrs. Samuel Hartwell, as told 
by her grandson, who had it repeatedly from her lips.” 
Brown placed the entire passage in quotation marks, as 
the words of the unnamed grandson: 
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Again, Mary Hartwell has a role in | 


It was my good fortune to have a grandmother 
live in the full possession of her faculties until 
she had attained almost a century in life. 

She said: “Your grandfather, who was a 
sergeant, left the house, joining the neighbors as 
soon as the alarm reached us. I did up the 
chores in the barn, and cared for the children as 
well as I could in my anxiety. When thus 
occupied, a colored woman who lived near us 
came in to spread the news of the approach of 
British, but was afraid to go further, so I said, ‘If 
you will take care of my baby, I will go and give 
the warning.’ | started for a neighbor’s house, 
glancing down the road, and saw such a sight as 
I can never forget. The army of the king was 
coming up in fine order, their red coats were 
brilliant, and their bayonets glistening in the 
sunlight made a fine appearance; but I knew 
what all that meant, and I feared that I should 
never see your grandfather again, although I 
then knew nothing of the bloody work at 
Lexington.” 


In this version, Mary Hartwell relays an alert, but the 
time would have been around 6 o’clock in the morning, 
as the British column was coming into view on 
Lincoln’s Bay Road. If so, the warning she relayed was 
not news that the British had left Boston, because that 
alarm had already sent her husband, the men of Lincoln, 
and Captain William Smith marching to Concord hours 
earlier. What frightened the “colored woman” would not 
have been some unseen danger in the night, but the 
British column already in Lincoln after sunrise. As for 
the direction Mary Hartwell went to “give the alarm” at 
“a neighbor’s house,” the account is ambiguous. When 
“glancing down the road,” she might have been headed 
east along the Bay Road toward the Smith home (and the 
British column), or she might only have been crossing 
"the road headed south. 


) What is puzzling about Brown’s account from the 
unnamed Hartwell grandson are the striking differences 
from yet another version published two years earlier in 
the Boston Daily Globe, attributed directly to one of 
those grandsons, “Mr. Samuel Hartwell of Lincoln, 
chairman of the selectmen of that town, and a man of 
marked ability and unblemished integrity”: 


It was my good fortune to have a grandmother 
live in the full possession of her faculties until 
she had attained almost a century in life. 

“She said: “Your grandfather left the house with 
the neighbors as soon as the alarm came by way 
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of Bedford. They had some agreement as to 
how the alarm should be spread in case of a 
movement of the British out this way, and the 
alarm was sounded here very early in the 
morning. I did up the chores of the barn and 
cared for the children as well as I could in my 
anxiety. When going out to one of the 
neighboring houses, I looked down the road and 
saw such a sight as I can never forget. The army 
of the king was coming up in fine order. Their 
red coats were brilliant, and their bayonets 
glistening in the sunlight made a fine 
appearance; but I knew what all that meant, and 
I feared that I should never see your grandfather 
again. They passed up the road _ without 
molesting me or any of us who were left in our 
houses.”™ 


Clearly the Boston Daily Globe article in 1894 and 
Brown’s account in 1896 come almost verbatim from the 
same source, and again the focus is entirely upon events 
hours after the initial alarm on April 19th. Brown could 
not simply have copied from the Boston Daily Globe 
article, because he included the story about Mary 
Hartwell handing her baby to “a colored woman” and 
then carrying the alarm to _ neighbors—something 
missing altogether from the Boston Daily Globe article. 
So Brown must have consulted directly with either 
Samuel or his brother, Jonas Hartwell. That the Boston 
Daily Globe omitted the vignette about Mary’s baby 
may not be significant. Perhaps Samuel included the 
story but the Boston Daily Globe editors deleted it. Yet 
it is significant that neither Samuel Hartwell nor Brown 
state anything about how Captain William Smith 
received the initial alarm. Indeed, in Samuel Hartwell’s 
version, Mary Hartwell seems altogether unaware of 
how the alarm reached Lincoln, believing that it came 
from Bedford and not from Dr. Samuel Prescott. Abram 
Brown’s unnamed Hartwell grandson seemed not to 
know either. Brown merely says: “Captain William 
Smith of the minute men lived on this road [the Bay 
Road], and to him the alarm must have come at a very 
early hour.”™" 


For some of his lore, Brown often relied upon an 
earlier history of Lincoln written in 1890 by William F. 
Wheeler. Wheeler was equally spare in his account of 
how Captain Smith received the alarm: 

On the same road [the Bay Road] about midway 

between the boundaries of Lexington and 

Concord, lived Capt. William Smith. He must 

have received very early the intelligence that the 

British troops were in motion. Mounting his 
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horse, he assisted in alarming his company, then 
rode to Concord." 


Wheeler was a town selectman in Lincoln for 26 years, 
treasurer for 28 years, and a long-serving member of the 
school committee. He was born in 1812, so he was a 
contemporary not only-of Mary Hartwell’s grandsons, 
but also of her daughter Lucy and of Mary Hartwell 
herself. (Mary Flint Hartwell died at the age of 98 on 
July 23, 1846; her husband Samuel had died August 12, 
1829, at the age of 87.) Wheeler served as a town 
selectman alongside grandson Samuel Hartwell for 
seven years between 1875 and 1882. Indeed, Samuel 
Hartwell was reportedly one of Wheeler’s “leading 
backers” in the fractious town meetings at the time.”” 
Mary B. Farrar noted in her 1880 account that 
“Mr. Wm.F. Wheeler of Lincoln is now writing a 
history of the town,” so Wheeler’s interest in town lore 
was known by his neighbors. Given ample opportunity 
to hear family lore directly from three generations of 
Hartwells, Wheeler’s uncertainty about how the alarm 
reached Captain William Smith seems significant. 


On the eve of April 19th celebrations in 1900, the 
Boston Evening Transcript printed a long article about 
events in Lincoln that contained yet another account of 
Mary Hartwell’s role. This elaborate version, citing 
“family tradition,” has Dr. Samuel Prescott first bringing 
the alarm to Ephraim and John Hartwell, at their tavern 
west of Samuel and Mary Hartwell’s residence: 


While they [Ephraim and John] got down their 
muskets and prepared for defense, they send a 
black woman (family tradition), an ex-slave, to 
alarm Captain William Smith of the Lincoln 
Minutemen, who lived nearly half a mile down 
the road towards Lexington. She started off 
bravely enough. A few steps from the tavern, 
her way led under a dense canopy of 
overhanging foliage. Here the shadows were 
thick and black, and her footfalls echoed 
dismally. The rocks at the roadside and the 
trunks of trees loomed up before her imaginative 
eyes in the shapes of giant grenadiers. She 
broke into a run, and when she emerged into the 
flood of moonlight, ran the faster, for she knew 
those grenadiers could see her the better now. 
By the time she came to Samuel Hartwell’s 
house—only a few rods of the way—her fright 
had increased to a palsy. She woke the 
household by her cries; and when admitted, 
gasped that the British were chasing her. The 
Hartwells, however, soon found out the true 
situation. She protested, for all that, she could 
go no farther. Then Mistress Hartwell gave to 
her her three-months’ old baby, saying (family 
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tradition), “If you will take care of my baby, | 
will go and rouse the captain! Samuel, make 
yourself ready, and saddle your horse. I'll be 
back in time to get you some breakfast.” 


When, at last, she knocked at the captain’s door, 
and told the awful news, she little dreamed she 
had been the first woman to succeed in carrying 
the alarm, which already surging throughout 
Middlesex, was to awaken a_ people to 
Independence. Returned from her mission, she 
prepared breakfast for her husband; as he rode 
off to Concord with musket and power-horn to 
join the militia, bade him a loving “God-speed” 
with lips and eyes until he was beyond sight. 


Again, it is a black woman who brings the initial alarm 
to Samuel and Mary Hartwell and then cares for the 
baby, although here she is identified as an ex-slave of 
unstated age. The fanciful description of the black 
woman paralyzed by imagined grenadiers in the night, 
of course, is overwrought fiction with a tinge of racial 
cliché. (In early April, well before the last frost in 18th 
century New England, there would have been no “dense 
canopy of overhanging foliage” to obscure the moon, 
cause footsteps to “echo dismally,” and conjure giant 
grenadiers in the shadows.) 


More to the point, in contrast to all the earlier 
versions, this account explicitly has Mary Hartwell 
carrying the initial alarm to Captain William Smith. 
And in this version, Mary clearly does not carry any 
other alert to her neighbors during the day, neither when 
she sights the British headed toward Concord just after 
sunrise, nor at their return in the early afternoon: 

Like many another woman this morning, 

Mistress Hartwell did the chores at the barn, 

turned the cattle loose, and gathered together the 

few most precious things with which she could 
flee—a looking glass, the little silverware, and 
the Bible. While she was yet busied in the 
house, she heard the steady, rumbling tramp of 
the dreaded British. Going to her doorway, and 
shading her eyes, she saw far down on the 
Lexington road a brilliant red line winding 
between green fields. As it advanced, she could 
distinguish one by one the details of 
gorgeousness—white gaiters, flashing scarlet 
coats, bayonets gleaming, glancing in the 
sunlight. Years afterward she said, “If it hadn’t 
been for the purpose they came for, I should say 

it was the handsomest sight I ever saw in my 

lite After the British had passed from 

sight she prepared to leave her house—fearful of 
what might happen during the day. Far 
down the road to Lincoln village, she looked 
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back, gazed lovingly at her husband’s fields 
joyous in the sunshine; at her forsaken 
homestead, nestling under the dooryard elms; 
then with a stifled sob plodded on to her father 
Flint’s, two miles away. 


So this account from 1900, based assertedly on Hartwell 
“family tradition,” is rich in literary flair but appears at 
odds with earlier versions. 


} Donald L. Hafner was a Professor of Political Science 
at Boston College (now retired). He is a long-time 
member of the Lincoln Minute Men, currently serving as 
' Captain. 


| Acknowledgements: I am indebted to the pioneering 
work on Lincoln’s history done by Jack MacLean, 
Lincoln’s Town Historian. Time and again in gathering 
what can be known about Mary Hartwell and in 
assessing its significance, I turned to MacLean’s A Rich 
Harvest for facts, for clues to obscure but fruitful 
sources, and above all, for inspiration. Naturally, my 
conclusions about Mary Hartwell’s role on April 19, 
1775, are my own. 


Endnotes 

' Samuel Hartwell also had an unmarried sister by the 
name of Mary, who was born in January, 1749. She 
was apparently still living with their parents, Ephraim 
and Elisabeth Hartwell, so that when her brother 
Samuel married Mary Flint in September, 1769, there 
were then two Mary Hartwells on the Bay Road in 
Lincoln, living next door to each other. Town records 
show that this sister Mary was paid by the town for 
keeping school in the nearby North school house in 
1768, 1769, 1771, 1772, and 1774. 
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Polly Hartwell was born November 13, 1770; Sally 
was born January 25, 1773; and Lucy was born 
November 15, 1774. See Concord, Massachusetts, 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 1635-1850 (Boston: T. 
Todd, Printer, 1895), p. 172; Vital Records of Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, to the Year 1850 (Boston: New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 1908), 
pp. 36-37, 115, and 43-46; and Lincoln Town 
Assessor’s Records for 1774. 
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See Lee Gleanor, “Centennial Gleanings,” Concord 
Freeman, May 4, 1876. See also John C. MacLean, A 
Rich Harvest: The History, Buildings, and People of 
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Lincoln, Massachusetts (Lincoln, MA: Lincoln 


Historical Society, 1987), pp. 266. 


Dr. Samuel Prescott died in 1777 and left no record 
of his ride on April 19, 1775, nor to whom he relayed 
the alarm in Lincoln. 


On Lucy Hartwell, see Vital Records of Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, pp.43-44, and 
Massachusetts Death Records, 1841-1915, p. 339. 


> See the map in Joyce Malcolm, The Scene of the Battle 
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1775: Historic Grounds Report, Minute Man National 
Historical Park (Washington, DC: National Park 
Service, 1985), Figure 6. 


Ephraim Brooks Jr. was in a Concord minute company. 
Samuel Hartwell would have known that Benjamin and 
Ephraim Brooks Jr. were minute men, and that through 
their extended family ties, they would alert other 
minute men. See Rick Wiggin, Embattled Farmers 
(Lincoln: Lincoln Historical Society, 2013), 
pp.231-233. 


Mary B. Farrar, “Old Homes in Lincoln,” Concord 
Freeman, January 22, 1880, cited in MacLean, p. 266. 
Although the letter was not published until January, 
1880, Mary Farrar dated it March 17, 1879. 


In 18th century New England, slaves occasionally 
lived in dwellings apart from their owners. On the 
variety of slave living arrangements, see Jared R. 
Hardesty, Unfreedom: Slavery and Dependence in 
Eighteenth Century Boston (New York: New York 
University Press, 2016), especially chapter 3. 


Abner Wheeler was born to Benjamin and Rebekah 
Wheeler on September 9, 1745, so in 1775, Abner 
would have had a mandatory obligation to muster at 
the North Bridge with his militia company. Abner 
married Elisabeth (or  Elizabath) Hunt on 
November 22, 1769. They would eventually have five 
daughters and three sons, but on April 19, 1775, there 
were only three children in the household: Elizabeth, 
born October 7, 1770; Abner, born July 15, 1772; and 
Lucy, born July 23, 1774. See Concord 
Massachusetts, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 1635- 
1850 (printed by the town, 1892), pp. 164, 222, 230, 
234, and 239. 


According to Mary B. Farrar’s account in 1880, the 
wife and neighbors of Lt. Samuel Farrar of the Lincoln 
minute men also fled to the woods from their homes in 
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south Lincoln: “They did not know but the [British] 
soldiers would pass this house so Mrs. [Marcy] Farrar 
took these friends, the baby, Samuel, ... the large 
family bible, which is still preserved, the silver, a loaf 
of bread, and looking glass, and went to Snaky Bottom 
Swamp, about one-half mile back of the house. They 
left the silver and looking glass in a ditch by the way. 
Every little while they would look over the hill to see if 
the [British] soldiers had not set the house on fire.” 
Mary B. Farrar is again unclear about when during the 
day this occurred. 


However, the May 4, 1876, article in the Concord 
Freeman places this event in the late afternoon, as the 
British were returning: “Meanwhile a company of 
fugitives on their way from Concord had told his 
(Lt. Farrar’s] wife how the [British] troops were firing 
into houses, and perhaps they might take that road 
back. She laid her baby in the cradle, and with him, 
the big family Bible, the silver spoons and the 
looking-glass, sorted out the best of the cattle to drive 
before them, and with her little boy of three by her 
side, guided the company to a sunken hollow in the 
dense woods more than half a mile from the road ...” 


' Abram English Brown, Beneath Old Roof Trees 
(Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1896), pp. 220-221. 


The British column was described by Thaddeus 
Blood, a Concord militia soldier on April 19th, in 
much the same way: “[we] saw the British a coming 
down Brook’s hill. The sun shined on their arms and 
they made a noble appearance in their red coats and 
glistening arms.” Blood’s undated description was 
published in The Boston Daily Advertiser, April 20, 
1886. 


'' See “Stories of the Fight: Told by Living Men and 
Women Who Had Them from the Lips of the Heroes 
of April 19, 1775,” Boston Daily Globe, April 15, 
1894, p. 25. 


'? Brown, Beneath Old Roof Trees, p. 219. 


'S William F. Wheeler, “Lincoln,” in D. Hamilton Hurd, 
ed., History of Middlesex County, Massachusetts 
(Philadelphia: J.W. Lewis & Co., 1890), vol. 2, 
p. 619. 


'* See “A Look at Lincoln! A Heated Contest Between 
the Ins and the Outs at the Annual Town Meeting,” 
Concord Freeman, March 18, 1880, quoted in 
MacLean, A Rich Harvest, p. 481. 


' See “The British Regulars’ Rout,” Boston Evening 
Transcript, April 18, 1900, p. 16. 
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'© Boston Evening Transcript, April 18, 1900, p. 16. 
The description of Mary Hartwell gathering up a 
looking glass, the silverware, the family Bible, and a 
baby and fleeing suggests confusion with local lore 
about Marcy Hoar Farrar, wife of Lt. Samuel Farrar. 
See “Centennial Gleanings,” Concord Freeman, 
May 4, 1876, and Mary B. Farrar, Concord Freeman, 
January 22, 1880. 

© 2017 Donald L. Hafner 
Continued in the May — June Issue of The Lincoln 
Review. 


A LINCOLN COLONIAL 
EVENING 


A Celebration of the Courage of Mary Flint Hartwell 


On a snowy March evening in 1996 the Lincoln 
Minute Men sponsored a performance of the play 
“Heroine of the Battle Road”, written by Palmer Faran. 
This drama, based on the historic events that occurred in 
Lincoln in 1775, was very much a Town affair. 

The cast consisted of some members of the 
Lincoln Minute Men, actors from the Lincoln Players, 
and students from the Smith and Brooks Schools, as well 
as the Lincoln-Sudbury High School. The director was 
Mikki Lipsey, who had extensive experience in drama. 
The set, a simple interior of a Colonial farmhouse, was 
designed by a Lincoln artist and put together by the 
husbands and fathers of the members of the production, 
and other volunteers. The costumes were produced by 
the Lincoln Minute Men, and a few simple props and 
furnishings were provided by townspeople. 

All through the winter the cast practiced their lines, the 
director worked out the staging, townspeople planned 
the lighting in Brooks Auditorium, and the carpenters 
sawed and hammered to put together the sets. Brad 
Meyers produced the sound effects: shots from the 
muskets, the sound of horses’ hooves, and breaking 
glass. Altogether, more than 50 people were involved in 
the production. 

The first performance was given to the Brooks 
School students on Friday during the school day. The 
final performance for the town was Saturday evening to 
a full auditorium. Before the curtain opened, the Lincoln 
Minute Men marched in to the piping of the fife and 
drum band. 

The Narrator stepped into the spotlight and 
recited the familiar opening lines of Longfellow’s 
famous poem, “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.” 

The curtain opened and the townspeople 
watched as the story of Mary Flint Hartwell unfolded 
before them. 
© 2017 Palmer Faran 
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The Night Robert Frost 
‘Came to Town 


By Rob Todd 


A lecture series for the education and 
entertainment for the citizens of Lincoln has a long 
| history. The current Bemis Lecture Series can trace its 
/ origins to the flourishing of lyceums throughout 
America in the early nineteenth century when everyone 
) had a passion for learning and self-improvement. In 
1830 the Lincoln Lyceum was organized with twenty- 
five original subscribers with the stated purpose to 
promote “improvement in knowledge plus the advance 
of Popular Education, and the diffusion of useful 
information throughout the community generally.” 
Meetings were held once a fortnight which included 
lecturers from neighboring towns and debates among 
members. Topics included literary, moral, scientific, 
and social subjects such as corporal punishment, slavery, 
phrenology, railroads, or union dissolution. Writers 
Henry David Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson appear 
in the record as lecturers during that time period. 

By 1856 the record of the Lincoln Lyceum 
disappears but The Bemis Fund was established in 1892 
under the will of George Bemis, who bequeathed the 
sum of $20,000 to build a town hall and the further sum 
of $30,000, the income from which would provide for 
annual courses of public lectures “‘of an instructive and 
elevating character” to be delivered in said hall. Initially 
the series ran from October to March and included about 
eleven or twelve programs per year which later 
decreased in frequency. Notable speakers in the early 
years of the series were the rotund president William 
Howard Taft and arctic explorer Admiral Robert Peary. 

Music in the form of symphony performances, 
glee and banjo clubs, and open air concerts on the 
Common were often on a season’s schedule. For the 
first half of the twentieth century the Bemis Lectures and 
the Town baseball team were said to be the prime 
entertainment for the town. 

A number of programs over the years have been 
particularly memorable. The following coverage 
appeared in a Boston newspaper. 


The Boston Globe — Saturday, October 22, 1960 
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Lincoln Jams Town Hall to 
Hear Poet Frost 


Homespun Philosophy, Verse 
Spiked With Political Satire 


By Gloria Negri 

The Boston Globe October 22,1960 

Lincoln , Oct. 22 — This town has a population 
of about 4000 people and last night most of them had the 
same idea. 

But only about 350 achieved their goal. Lincoln 
Town Hall is only that big. 

The big attraction was New England’s poet 
laurate, Robert Frost, who spoke, in his inimicable (sic) 
wry way, and read his inimicable poetry, at the first of 
this season’s Bemis lectures. 

The diminutive Town Hall was jammed sardine- 
tight. Children and adults, both, filled every seat, stood 
in the tiny balcony, sat on the floor, on the stage and on 
the radiators to hear Frost’s golden poetry, his homespun 
philosophy. 

The gray-maned, craggy-faced giant of 
American literature arrived on stage to a mountainous 
standing ovation. He sat quietly, big hands folded on his 
lap, as Thomas L. Winship, chairman of the Bemis 
trustees, introduced him as “one of America’s choice 
figures.” 

Frost’s poetry reading was spiced with some of 
his priceless observations on life and times, ranging 
from politics to parents control over offspring. He was 
“running competition,” he joked, with the Nixon- 
Kennedy television debates. It happened once before in 
Wellesley, he recalled. 

He himself, he confessed, was called by his 
daughter “a political innocent.” But he disagreed. “One 
of the main issues right now,” he jested, “ is who’ll do 
most for us decrepit people and of all the people who 
have the decrepit ones on their hands.” 

The thing to decide on in voting for a party, 
Frost said, 1s which one has “the right blend of mercy 
and justice, not just one or the other.” 

On child discipline, Frost opined there’s not 
enough of it today. “If I have any worry about 
America,” said he, “it would be that we’re so prosperous 
and so wealthy that it’s hard for us to be stern about our 
young people.” 
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He was worried, he said, about the phenomenon 
that makes today’s young people, when applying for a 
job, ask first what are the fringe benefits and then what 
is the retirement plan. 

Frost then enthralled his audience by reading 
some of his well-loved poems. He threw one in —“one of 
the bad ones that I’ve never published” — that ridiculed 
Communism. 

“Them two panacea guys 
(Marx and Engels) 
“Getting economic-wise 
“Did mankind homogenize 
“So the cream no more 
could rise.” 

During the readings , Frost explained he was 
going next to San Francisco, “where I got started in life.” 
(He was born there 86 years ago). 

In between his jaunts, he will probably pick up 
his teaching post at Amherst College. Of his Amherst 
students, the quick-witted Frost observed, “I like to 
rumple their brains fondly.” 


My mother, Mabel Todd, as a long time past 
Bemis Fund trustee, had the honor of inviting Mr. Frost 
to her home following the Friday evening lecture. When 
asked in advance his preference for dinner, he replied 
scrambled eggs and beer. This was provided for and a 
memorable evening was had with some family and 
friends who enjoyed the poet’s reading of his “Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” 

Lincoln’s honored evening guest, Vermont Poet 
Laureate, recipient of many honors, honorary degrees, 
and Pulitzer prizes went on to become a special guest at 
President John F. Kennedy’s inauguration, continuing 
his teaching, and travel on missions for his country. He 
died at the age of eighty eight. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Frost the Bemis 
Lecture series has continued to this day with more recent 
presenters such as Dr. Sergei Krushchev, son of Nikita 
Krushchev, Celtic star Dave Cowens for a clinic and 
talk, statesman Dean Acheson, and author Barbara 
Tuchman. In spite of competing town organizations’ 
program offerings, Lincolnites still continue to enjoy 
several public lectures each year of “instructive and 
elevating character.” 


Note: An inventory of the Town Archives’ collection of 
Bemis Lecture materials can be viewed at the following 
link, 
http://lincolnpLorg/Documents/Bemis%20Lectures .pdf 
If you have additional Bemis Lecture items that you 
would like to donate, the Town Archives would be most 
appreciative; contact archives @lincolntown.org 
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There’s always something 
new at the Concord Museum 


Walden: Four Views 


| Abelardo Morell 


On exhibit February 10, 2017 through 
August 20, 2017 


Guided and inspired by Thoreau’s journals and his 
seminal work Walden, Abelardo Morell has made 
new panoramic photographic works that suggest 
fresh new angles from which to look at Walden 
Pond. 
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Urqanic VCOIOFrF oYSTEMS 
and natural Dif. paseait..2 products 


etl fon Pond ty 


www.skysalonlincolIn.com 
(B64 29'9 -~0 >) 5.0 


145 Lincoln Road. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 


Auto Services 

Genera} Auto Repair 

MA inspection Station 

Wheel Alignments 

A/C Repair 

Comfortable waiting room with TV and WiFi 
Auto Detailing 


Rubbish Removal 


Household Rubbish Removal/Recycling 
Weekly/Bi-weekly/Monthly 
Clean outs and one time pick ups 
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WWW/_.dohertysgarage.com 
781 — 259 -- 8484 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 0 1773 
E—mail info@dohertysgarage.com 


Mobil 


Charter Bus Service 


101 years o7 busing Lincoln’s Chiidren 
Charter buses for all occasions 


Group events 
Organizations 
Birthday parties 
Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
Temple youth groups 
Church outings 
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"Daylilies in the Window #1", Ink on paper, by 
Ruth Ann Hendrickson 


Purpose of Lincoln Arts 


The town of Lincoln has a long history of appreciation 
of the arts and architecture, anchored of course by the 
deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum, the Gropius 
House, and the more recent Clark Gallery. Greater 
Boston and Cambridge have world-renowned museums 
and art schools, as do Cape Ann, with its artist colonies 
and the Peabody Essex Museum, not to mention the 
wonderful museums hosted by the local colleges and 
universities. The larger towns around Lincoln have well- 
established art organizations, such as Concord Art and 
Lexington Arts and Crafts, and an abundance of 
galleries. But did you know that, nestled within our little 
town, professional and hobbyist artists and artisans are 
thriving? At the Lincoln Art Show, held at the Pierce 
House during the town’s Community Fair last spring, 
over 45 painters, sculptors, and artisans from the 
extended Lincoln family showed more than 120 pieces 
to great acclaim. 


This new section in the Lincoln Review is dedicated to 
showing the skill and creativity of local artists and 
artisans and to encouraging even more of you to 
participate. Lincoln Arts will start with painting, and we 
hope to include many more handicrafts as we proceed. 


Local opportunities to create art 


In addition to individual studios in homes and barns, 
there are three organized locations where artists and 
artisans can learn and create. 


Open Studio, which is offered during the school year 
through the Lincoln Parks and Recreation Department, 
was the inspiration of two Lincoln painters, Stephanie 
Rolfe and Carla Ricci. They needed space to paint away 
from home and wanted fellow artists to join. When they 
approached the Rec Department in the mid 1990’s, they 
were met with enthusiasm, and Open Studio was up and 
running. Meeting weekly for a nice five-hour block of 
time in an airy, light-filled old classroom, Open Studio 
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Lincoln Arts 


by Sarah H. Chester 


quickly grew. Attendance peaked at 25 and now has 
settled down to a comfortable 10 to 12. Participants meet 
to paint, draw, try their hands at new media, and 
generally share their love and knowledge of creating 
images with their hands. Occasionally a professional 
artist is invited to demonstrate a new skill or principle. 
Open Studio welcomes newcomers of all skill levels and 
media (except turpentine-based oils). The group meets 
on Thursdays from 9:30 to 2:30 in Hartwell B-10. It 
breaks for a while at noon for announcements of 
upcoming art exhibits to view or participate in, for any 
critiques requested, and to indulge in the delicious 
comestibles offered by the group members. Contact the 
Parks and Rec at 781-259-0784 and stop by at noon to 
say hello. 


“Goat Barn at Codman Farm” 
Acrylic, by Sarah H. Chester 
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The Ryan Estate hosts classes taught by well-known 
‘Massachusetts artists. When the deCordova Museum 
School closed in 2012, three instructors—Marjorie 
Glick, Jill Pottle, and Elizabeth Dacosta Ahern—were 
invited to move their classes to the Ryan Estate. The 
program Art at the Ryan Estate was established, offering 
courses in watercolor, pastel, oil, acrylic, and 
calligraphy. Most classes are offered Sept-Dec, Jan- 
/March, and April-May and at the intermediate to 
advanced level. To sign up, contact the individual 
teacher. If you ask to be put on a teacher’s specific 
mailing list, then you will be notified of class offerings 
at the appropriate times. 

Estate classes can be signed up for with each different 
teacher. 


Marjorie Glick teaches intermediate/advanced 
watercolor 

marjorieglick@me.com 

ttp://www.maryjorieglick.com 
Elizabeth Ahern teaches a course called “The 
Thinking Hand” in water-based media, semi 
abstract 

edacostaahern @ gmail.com 
http://www.dacostaahern.com 
Jill Pottle teaches acrylics and pastels in still life 
and landscape 


pottleart@ verizon.net 
http://pottleart.com/Pottle Art/Home -html 
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Nancy Galligan teaches calligraphy 
galligan@comcast.net 


The Council on Aging at Bemis Hall also offers some 
classes on drawing and painting. These courses, which 
are not held regularly, are meant for those age 60 and 
over, but others may apply if the classes are not full. 
Keep an eye on the COA bulletin for art class offerings. 
See the COA calendar at 
http://www.lincolntown.org/Archive.aspx? AMID=36 


Places to see local art 


Four places in Lincoln regularly give you the 
opportunity to see works by local artists. These include 
galleries at the following: 


e Lincoln Library, rotates monthly and showcases 
creations by local individuals and groups, 
including school groups; 


e Bemis Hall, rotates monthly and shows 
paintings by local individuals; 


e Town Clerk's office, rotates every one to two 
months; and 


e Parks and Rec office, permanent collection of 
paintings by Open Studio participants. 


Keep your eyes open for paintings on display coming to 
venues near you. 


a 
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“Vail Petunias’’, watercolor, 
By Joan Seville 
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Barrett | Sotheby’s 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


We cover the area, please call us if you are 
considering selling your home in 2017 and need advice and guidance. 


Pia 


Jessica Packineau 


Lincoln $1,150,000 


Patti Salem ae 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 


Barrett Sotheby's International Realty is the area's premier full-service 


unmatched expertise and local knowledge. Our clients recommend us and 
consider us the most knowledgeable and professional real estate advisors in 


our market area. 


Global Connections 


Our global network and services offer you unparalleled global marketing and 
results. You will be guided by a local advisor who knows the market, is in tune 


real estate firm. Since 1977, Barrett has impressed buyers and sellers alike with 
) 
with the local community, and is connected to the world. 


20,000 Sales Associates * 850 Offices * 65 Countries 


Local Experts 
138 Local Real Estate Advisors * 5 Offices 


Sudbury $469,000 Lincoln $1,875,000 


Elaine Sweeney 


barrettsothebysrealty.com 


Be part of the thread that is woven through 168 years of Lincoln’s history. 


Give, visit, join, learn, and volunteer at The Lincoln Old Town Hall! 


| es 
Become a Member today! _ 


\ 
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Sip TOWN BALM 


LINCOLN 


Hours of Exchange operation: 
10-4:30 M.-F, 10-2 Sat CO 


men’s Exchanges 


Number of Wo A: We are 1 0f 20 


remaining in the ue 


Continued stewardship of The 
Lincoln Old Town Hall relies on 
charitable donations. The Old 
Town Hall receives no tax dollars 
from the Town of Lincoln. 


Please give generously to the Lincoln 
\ Old Town Hall Corporation so that 
\ this living piece of Lincoln’s past 
/ can stay vital and relevant into 
the future. 


Make a donation via Paypal now: lincolnoldtownhall.org 
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For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 
Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


OGILVIE’S 


INCE T9395 


Hardware ¢ Lumber @ Landscape Supplies 


Lamp Repair ~ Knife Sharpening ~ Screen Repair 
Weber Grills ~ Propane Refills 
Pet Food ~ Bird Seed ~ 
Benjamin Moore Paint ~ California Paint 
Mulch ~ Loam ~ Sand 


B. L. Ogilvie & Sons, Inc. a TS ae Phone: (781) 894-1265 
39 Warren Avenue ee fee Fax: (781) 894-0255 
Weston, MA 02493 B www.ogilviehardware.com 

Mon. —Fri. 7am-Spm ¥ Sat. 7:30am-4pm 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


40 Years of Profersiouct Landmape Coustruction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Cerfied Arborists - Landscape Architects 

- Certified Horticulturalists —- Sanitary Engineers 

- Tithe ¥ Septic Instailers - Licensed Carpenters 

Tree Services Excavation 

- Expert Climbing - Sepiic Systems 

- Structural & Aesthetic - USlitv Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Remavai - OH Tank Removal 


- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
ESP Til ay Bel ayy Bee pee el Poe A * 
- tree & Shrub | TTT ~ Perennial C-ardens 


- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

~Spring & Fall Clean Ups —- Lawn Installation 

- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irngation Systems 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding — - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping ; 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


cf #. jth, an 7 5. iL. Ty ee ~ < gt ra - 
- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 


airs 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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PRINTING SERVICES 


Cool stuff to bring your brand to life! 
www.northpointprinting.com 


Find us on 


Facebook 
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Pump House, Flint’s Pond, Lincoln 
© 2017 Peter C. Sugar 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


» Driving School 
es eg 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 


2017 


Contents May 2017 


Cover: Peter C. Sugar is the artist that sketched this picture of Flint’s Pond on the 
cover. Peter is an architect. He has published two books containing his art work. 
The books are available in the library and on sale in the Old Town Hall exchange. 


Do you wonder about watering your lawn and when? The Lincoln water 
commissioners have written this piece so you will know what is happening in town. 


Poem, “My Stuff” by Susan Isbell 

This Spring Betty visited Drumlin Farm Community Pre-school. The Director Jill 
M. Canelli explained that they are celebrating their tenth year this month. This 
pre-school spends a lot of time outside, rain or shine enjoying the farm. Inside the 


children are learning about nature and enjoying learning. 


Sarah H. Chester will be writing for this magazine regularly, primary on the arts. 


This month she tells you about the Lincoln Art Show in Bemis in April. There is a lot 


of talent in this town. She also writes about Harold McAleer’s love for photography. 
Poem “Only Asking” by Helen M. Bowdoin. 

Independence Day Activities 

Our head librarian, Barbara Myles, thanks the Friends of the Library for all they 
have done to help their patrons and the library itself. You will be surprised at the 


number of activities the Friends help. 


Read all about what will happen on Saturday, June 24 at deCordova. Rain or Shine 
the Festival is on. 


“Mary Hartwell and the Alarm on April 19, 1775” by Donald L. Hafner. This is a 
continuation of the story in the last issue 


Spring is Coming and Harold Smith shares a few of his fond images. 
Did you know this? DeCordova Sculpture Park and Museum will soon have a Cafe 
where you can have lunch? It is located in the building with the deCordovya store. 


You also have the opportunity to rent a basket and have a picnic in the park. 


A thank you to Rhoda Taschioglou and Kathy Hoben for helping with this issue. 
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BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company VEG 


Complete services for [rees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


791-237-2446 


www .bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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The last few years show the strong effects of the drought. 


The Drought Continues 


Although we seem to have had unremitting rain lately, it has not made up for the dry winter. The 7-year chart below 
shows the water level of the pond as of May when this article was written. Level zero is full and -10 feet is the top of 
the water intake pipe. Normally we reach level zero in late spring as we have over the first five years of the graph. 


Flints Pond Monthly Water Levels 
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What is the Water Commission doing about 
the drought? 


The Commission is working on a long-term formal 
drought plan. It will identify trigger points based on a 
combination of time of year and pond level that will 
initiate stricter restrictions on outdoor watering (or less 
strict if the situation improves). We are watching the 
data and will adjust the restriction level monthly as 
needed. 

We also will be drawing more water from the Tower 
Road well. We must manage the well carefully; it can 
suffer damage if we exceed the safe yield rate or if the 
ground water table falls too low. The ground water at the 
well has returned to normal, while the pond has been 
slower to recover. 
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In addition, we will be pursuing unmetered water leaks 
very aggressively. A good portion of the lost water leaks 
from the service pipes that run between the pipes in the 
road and the house; the home owner never sees these 
leaks because they occur before the water meter. These 
leaks are difficult to detect. If you see an unexplained 
boggy spot in your yard, call the Water Department. 


What is the current rule for watering? 

The Commission just voted to relax the standards to 
allow outdoor watering once a week in hopes that the 
pond will continue to recover. Next month, we may be 
forced to go back to the ban. The current status and the 
watering rules are always available on-line at the Water 
Department section of the Town of Lincoln website, 
http://www .lincolntown.org/. Due to customer feedback, 
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we have changed the allowable days to Saturday (even 
house number) and Sunday (odd house number). 


Why the focus on outdoor watering? 

Lincoln’s water usage almost doubles in the summer. 
Moreover, Flints/Sandy Pond loses a lot of water to 
evaporation on hot summer days and the falling level of 
the ground water pulls water from the pond and affects 
the Tower Road well. And of course, when the pond is 
already down due to heat and lack of rain, that’s when 
everyone starts heavily watering lawns and plantings. 


Are the watering restrictions dictated by the 


State? 
You may have noticed that we have water use 
restrictions every summer, even when we are not ina 
drought. That’s because even in good times, water use 
and water diversion away from the ground water by 
sewers and storm drains depletes the ground water 
recharge. This reduces the water in the streams and 
rivers, harming the wildlife. The Department of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) has the power to 
regulate water to protect the environment. Any town that 
does not meet the usage target of 65 gallons per person 
per day must follow the state restrictions. Lincoln easily 
meets that target in the winter, but is always in the low 
70s overall due to the high summer usage. 
Lincoln’s Commission has the authority to enforce 
stricter use restrictions as local conditions require. 
Would it help if people drilled private wells to 

irrigate? 
It would help us meet the state use targets for metered 
water use, but it’s a bad idea in the big picture. Private 
wells draw on the same underground water sources that 
feed the streams and rivers. The negative effect on the 
environment would be the same. 
Lincoln is an important source of water in the region. No 
water flows in to Lincoln, it all flows out. Our surface 
water and wetlands provide water to three river basins, 
mostly to the Charles on the east of town and to a lesser 
extent to the Shawsheen on the north, and the Concord 
on the west. All of these basins are classified as 
“stressed”, i.e. the streams are water starved in the 
summers. 


Are private wells regulated? 
Currently, the only governmental regulations on private 
wells pertain to ensuring the safety of drinking water 


from private wells. Individual towns, however, can adopt 


local by-laws to govern the use of private wells used for 
irrigation. Several towns in the area have already done 
so as their public wells have been affected by the water 
drawn by private wells. Lincoln could adopt such a by- 
law in the future. 
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Water Wars are not the future: they are 


here now, even in Lincoln 
Already we have more demand on our water supply than 
we can handle. As discussed, the DEP is limiting the 
amount of water the Water Department can use; we are 
always above our permitted withdrawal. But we have 
demand for more than just business and household 
water. As local farming is on the rise, local farmers are 
asking for a reduced “agricultural rate” because they use 
A LOT of water. At this point, the Commission has 
refused to initiate an agricultural rate, and many farms 
have drilled their own wells. At the same time, the 
Recreation Department wants water for the pool, the 
tennis courts, and the playing fields. One reason the 
playing fields are in such bad shape is that the 
Commission does not allow use of Town water for the 
fields. How Lincoln should respond to the competing 
demands for water will be a recurring issue. If you had 
to balance water for farms against water for lawns, 
which would you choose? 


The Water Commissioners, Lincoln.MA 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach...... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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My Stuff 


by Susan Isbell 


There is stuff on the kitchen table 


170% of the time. 


have no idea is my reply. 


inches high, waiting for my eyes t 
at a more quiet time. 


How do you plan to handle your s 
One pile at a time 
in small measures of time, 


ten, twenty or even thirty minutes 


know I can be. 
©2016 by Susan Isbell 


Stuff, stuff, everywhere there is Stuff. 


No matter where | look there is Stuff. 


\There is stuff on the kitchen counter. 
|There is even stuff on my closet floor. 
| Where, you might ask, does my stuff land most of 


the time? And my reply is: it lands on the 
table next to my lounge chair because | sit there 


‘time. You may wonder why not sort the mail at the 
time since it only takes a few minutes of your 
time? I have no idea, is again my reply. | Potterv 


so that My Stuff will diminish with time 


(Ff New England’s Most 


(YY Unique Nursery 


%j 2 


|}Why do you have so much stuff? You might ask, I 


Trees & Shrubs 
on the kitchen counter to be sorted out in | | Perennials 


Most of my stuff comes through the mail and lands 


Annuals & Vegetables 


I pick up Stuff as I travel about with the hopes that I | | ; \ hy 
might read it sometime, but that sometime | Mulch Deliver M4 


never seems to arrive and there sits my Stuff piled 


Stead | Planting Services 


. 
hw: 
a 


tuff you may ask? 


at a time 


359 South Great Road (Rt 117) 


Because, like the tortoise, I will slowly succeed, and : Lincoln, MA 01773 
become the winner, over my stuff that I (781) 259-8884 


Stonegate CZ Gardens | 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oi! Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


~ FLORENTINE 


NB 
pw FRAMES Since 1982 
We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 
Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 


Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints ° Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 
All Work Expertly Done on the Premises s 
AN 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road « Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 

a, www.florentineframes.com 

florentineframes@aol.com 


Like us on 


Facebook 
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Mass Audubon’s Drumlin Farm Community Preschool 


It is time for me to visit another preschool in 
town. This is number four on my list. 

I got in my big red car on a warm day in 
September and found Mass Audubon’s Drumlin Farm 
Community Preschool at 208 South Great Road in 
Lincoln. Waiting outside was the Director Jill Canelli. 
The children were singing inside. Jill started the 
preschool 10 years ago and now they are celebrating 
their 10 Year Anniversary on Sunday, May 21. Recently 
Jill returned as Director. She is happy to be back. 

Jill explained that her office was upstairs. “Be 
careful on them, Betty. They are very old.” Suddenly I 
realized that my own children played on these stairs 
/ when we first came to Lincoln - 54 years ago. My 
children liked going to Drumlin Farm and playing here 
in my friend’s home. In winter sliding on the Drumlin 
after school was exciting, too 

The Drumlin Farm Community Preschool 
provides preschool education for children ages 3-5. The 
curriculum consists of outdoor play plus nature, farm 
chores, wildlife sanctuary explorations, wildfire visits, 
and planting and harvesting. They are guided by the staff 
through art, music and movement, emergent math, 
science and literacy activities. 

A day might consist of outdoor play in nature by 
exploring changing landscape and various habitats. The 
children have chores; feeding the farm animals, milking 
cows, collecting eggs, and grooming a pony. The 
children learn about life cycles and cooperation with 
each other and nature. 

The children are guided also by staff to learn 
about the appearance and behavior involved in the 
lifestyle of growing food on the farm. They learn about 
farming, soil, water and plants. 

Jill explained to me that much of their activities 
are outside, even in the winter and rainy days. No 
computers here! The program options have three two- 
day sessions and one one-day session. All the teachers 
are licensed by the Massachusetts Department of Early 
Education and Care. There are fifteen students in each 
session, and the staff-to-child ratio is 1:5. The children 
come from all over Boston, just like the popular Drumlin 
Farm Camp in Lincoln and Sudbury. 
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© 2017 Photographs by Patrick Rogers 


Applications for Drumlin Farm Community 
Preschool can be found at massaudubon.org/drumlin 
preschool. If someone in your family is an alumnus, Jill 
invites you to the 10 Year Anniversary Celebration on 
Sunday, May 21. Email her at 
jcanelli@massaudubon.org for details. 


The information for this article was gathered by Betty 
Smith 
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M go & Hair Doewiqu 
rs @ AT LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 


eo" n , 
oe. 160 Lincein Rd. Lincoln 

We aes ere 

ane 4 661-259-9177 
Weige, Donna. Kim and Maria 


pe MR SL a ! Se in 
are ready te care for vour hair' 


Step in to see our new look. 
shop in our new accessories boutique. 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 

I look forward to meeting vou! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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Lincoln Arts 


By Sarah H. Chester 


2™¢ Annual Lincoln Arts Show, held April 15-17 

Last year's Lincoln Arts Show, held during the 
~Community Fair, was such a success that we just had to 

do it again. So just after the March-April issue of the 
Lincoln Review went to press, we were able to announce 

that the 2" Annual Lincoln Arts Show would be held on 
Patriots Day Weekend at Bemis Hall. As before, the 
_show was open to anyone who 1s a resident of Lincoln or 
affiliated with an arts program or the schools. 

This year, just under 40 artists exhibited over 200 
works, which represented a wide variety of creative 
media. On display were paintings in oil, acrylic, 
watercolor, and pastel; drawings in pen and ink and in 
charcoal; compositions and collages in mixed-media; 

prints on silk, canvas, and cards; photography; and 
- pottery, silk flowers, and jewelry. 

Also new this year was an opening reception. Family 
members, neighbors, and friends joined the artists as 
everyone had a chance to explore the works on display; 
discuss style, composition, and texture; and just 
appreciate the colors and creative efforts. 


—— ala 
Tally Forbes discusses her paintings with Dilla Tingley and 


Tucker Smith at the reception. 


artists”; and “Wonderful exhibit! Such great variety of 
a ES ik Page se interpretations of life.” 

A wide variety of styles and explorations of color and tone Thank you to all who participated, attended, and 

volunteered. 


Some quotes from the show’s comment book include 
“Beautiful! Magnificent!”; “Loved it! A lot of talent!”; 
“Great collection from such talented 


1] 
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Local artist: Harold McAleer, Photographer 


Since this column highlights the creative efforts around 
town, it seems fitting to profile one of the most visible 
citizens who has dusted off an old passion and made it 
his own once again. Harold McAleer has become the 
unofficial chronicler of life around Lincoln. You have 
probably seen him peering through his viewfinder at 
Council on Aging, Library, and other events, but did you 
know that you can also find him on the trails around 
town? 

Harold has always loved photography, as a youngster 
processing his own film from an old Kodak camera. He 
had to set aside his camera, though, for the demands of 
college and career. It wasn’t until a corporate move 
returned him to Lincoln toward the end of his career that 
he was able to pick up the camera seriously once more. 
The advent of digital photography freed him from the 
darkroom and enabled Harold to shoot more 
spontaneously, capturing shots that previously had been 
time-consuming and expensive to process. 

He summoned his creative eye to capture the flora 
and fauna around him: wide-perspective scenes along the 
Sudbury River, morning and afternoon light on Lee’s 
Bridge, Farrar Pond through the seasons; close-ups of 
the eagles and geese that alight along the river, the 
finches and woodpeckers (and grackles and squirrels) 
that visit his bird feeder, the fox that sneaks up the 
driveway. 

The video capability of digital cameras enabled 
Harold to turn his eye to the people and activities around 
Lincoln. He loves to chronicle activities at the COA, the 
Historical Society, and—as a groupie of classical jazz— 
to record concerts at the library. In addition, he often 
creates videos of still photos and puts them to music. 

Harold’s advice for others wishing to explore their 
creative instincts via photography? Go outside, walk 
around, look at everything, and carry your camera with 
you. (It doesn’t have to be fancy; the ones on smart 
phones are very capable now). Decide how you want to 
store your photos, explore different ways to bring out the 
best in your photos, and be selective in the ones you 
keep. The COA often offers photography workshops, so 
assistance is readily available. 

You can see Harold’s collection on his YouTube 
channel (youtube.com, search “Harold McAleer’). 


Upcoming Events 


Lincoln Public Schools’ District Art Show. Don’t miss 
the Lincoln Public School’s annual District Art 
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“Pond Weed” by Harold McAleer 


Show, on May 15-23, 7:30 a.m—5:30 p.m. 

weekdays in the Hartwell Multipurpose Room on the 
Lincoln campus. The show will feature creative works 
by members of the Lincoln and Hanscom schools, 
grades K to 8. Opening reception is Thursday, May 18, 
4:00-6:00 p.m. in Hartwell. 


Lincoln Garden Club Tree Tour and Reception. The 
Lincoln Garden Club is hosting a Tree Tour, Reception, 
and Photography Contest, on Sunday, June 4 at the 
Pierce House. Tour is 1—5 p.m. and the reception and 
contest are S—7 p.m. For more information and tickets, 


see http://www.lincolngardenclub.org/ . 


With warmer and sunnier days coming, keep your 
eyes and ears open for plein air painting events around 
town! 

If you have information about upcoming arts events 
around Lincoln, please let me know: 
schester636@ gmail.com. 


© 2017 Sarah H. Chester 
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Only Asking 
by Helen M. Bowdoin 


Who makes Monarchs 

and their floating milkweed stars ? 
Who lays to bed afternoon’s sun 
on September’s field? 


See how their wings catch this morning’s sunshine 
the orange fire-lit singed with black 

Watch as they fly off and up 

the wild glow like tiny flames hanging in air. 


Explain their magical Mexican migration 
and while we’re looking Heavenward 
might the butterflies end up there 

— I’m only asking — 

just what Heaven is all about. 


Tell me, can you, that 

Heaven’s about Love. 

Tell me, will you, that we too 
might take to our own wild wings 
one sunlit day 

to float, to glide, to soar. 


© 2017 Helen M. Bowdoin 
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FOURTH OF JULY IS 
ON THE WAY 


July 4" is right around the corner so make plans to enjoy 
all our community has to offer! New community 
member TRAIL’S END CAFE will provide coffee and 
breakfast treats starting at 8:00AM sharp in front of 
Town Hall, followed by a children’s bike parade at 
10:00AM and a reading of the Declaration of 
Independence at 10:30AM. The main event, our July4th 
Parade, begins at 10:30AM. This year’s Parade Marshal 
is outgoing Selectman RENEL FREDICKSON, who has 
stepped down from public service after many, years of 
public service on many. many different boards and 
committees! The parade features floats from 
organizations town-wide, the parade leaves Ballfield 
Road, heads to the public library and back. So come and 
Wayland cheer! Immediately following the parade is a 
BBQ provided by the Lincoln Boy Scouts on the Plerce 
House lawn, followed by an afternoon of soccer and 
baseball games, and free swimming at the Codman 
swimming pool. Our concert, barbeque , fireworks 
event begins at 7:00pm at the Codman pool. Parking is 
available in the Ballfield LincRoad campus for $20/car. 
Enjoy Wildfire BeBQ, ice cream novelties and an 
energetic performance from the Daddios! Food is served 
at 7:00 and music Sstarts at 7:30. Fireworks begin at 
approximately 9:15pm. Concert and fireworks will be 
held in light rain. All bags and coolers are subject to 
search. There is no tennis tournament. 

Summer Concerts of the Parks and Recreations at 6 pm 
at Codman Pool at Ballfield Road 

Concerts may be rescheduled due to rain. Check the 
event at www.LincolnRec.com. Concerts are free. Pool 
admission during the show is $5.00. per person. The 
Nays on June 28, Alter Egon on July 12 and Parkville 
Zoo July 17. All bands have strong Lincoln ties this 
year. 


Lincoln tennis players should go to the Rec. Department 
to sign up for playing. . 


Supplyed by Dan Pereria, Dept. of Parks and 
Recreation 
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Lincoln Gas & Auto Service 


Complete Auto Repair Foreign & Domestic 
170 South Great Rd. Rt. 117, Lincoln, MA 01773 
8:00 to 8:00 6 days 
Sat. from 8:00 to 3:00 
781-259-0220 


European Car Specialist 
Me. ¢ — 


= ccamesh Py — 
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Oil Changes - A/C Service — Brakes — Tires — Electrical — Starters — Batteries — Belts — Tune-Ups 
All Steering and Suspension Work — Exhaust Systems — Engine Repairs — Transmission Repair 
Clutches — Check Engine Diagnostic — Shocks & Struts — Alternators — Dealer Maintenance 
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Thank you, Friends! 


by Barbara Myles 


One of the dictionary.com’s definitions of 
booster is, “a person or thing that boosts, especially 
an energetic and enthusiastic supporter.” Board 
members of the Friends of the Lincoln Library are 
our boosters. They don’t just donate money to the 
library, they also work very hard to raise funds to 
support special events, programs, museum passes, 
and equipment that are over and above our budget. 

The Friends pay for the food that we serve at 
some of our events and programs. Serving food is 
welcoming and makes people feel more 
comfortable. They also provide the coffee in the 
Stay Put Coffee Spot that is located in the library’s 
basement. I remember when I visited the library 
before my job interview in the spring of 2003 and 
saw the coffee in the basement. It made me feel 
welcomed. I bought a cup of coffee (for the same 
50 cents that it costs now) and it tasted OK. (What 
was I expecting for 50 cents?) There was 
something about the coffee, though, that made me 
want to be part of the organization. 

The Friends purchase the museum passes 
that we can borrow. Some of the passes allow us to 
get into a museum for free. Other passes require a 
co-pay that is set by the museum. We are now up to 
20 museum passes! Our roster of museums has 
depth and breadth. We have art museums: 
deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum, Harvard 
Art Museums, Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Museum of Fine 
Arts, and the Peabody Essex Museum. Science 
museums: Harvard Museums of Science and 
Culture, and the Museum of Science. Nature 
museums and organizations: Franklin Park and 
Stone Zoo, Garden in the Woods, Mass Audubon, 
and New England Aquarium. Children’s museums 
and organizations: Boston Children’s Museum, 
Discovery Museums, and Einstein’s Workshop. 
Historic museums and organizations: Concord 
Museum, Fruitlands, Historic New England, 
Orchard House, and the Trustees of Reservations. 
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It was the Friends who bought the big screen 
in the Tarbell Room that rolls down at the push of a 
button. The Photoshare group uses the big screen at 
their monthly meetings. We also show movies on a 
regular basis. Each month we have Movies and 
Muffins for kids and their parents on a Friday 
morning. We show a movie for older kids on a 
Wednesday afternoon every month. The Lincoln 
Film Society also shows a film each month on a 
Thursday evening. The Friends pay for the movie 
license that allows us to show movies without 
violating copyright. 

To make our Open Mike nights possible, the 
Friends purchased some good sound equipment. 
Over the years since its inception, our Open Mike 
nights have earned good ratings. A featured 
performer plays songs at about 8:30 p.m., which 
helps draw a larger audience. 

Perhaps the Friends are best known for 
funding school vacation events for children. The 
events are fun and often educational. Over 200 
people attend our summer reading kick off party 
each June. When we have good weather and the 
party is outdoors, traffic backs up worse than usual. 
The Friends even pay for a police detail to direct 
traffic! 

It takes money to fund these special events, 
programs, museum passes, and equipment. If the 
Friends could raise even more money, the quality of 
the special events and programs could be even 
better. Have you considered becoming a Friend of 
the Library? 
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Coldwell Banker 
_ Residential Brokerage 
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RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE F 


141 Weston Road, LINCOLN 90 Conant Road, LINCOLN 
$2,000,000 $1,495,000 


19 Brooks Road, LINCOLN 
$885,000 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 617-314-4255 
— 4 litteotn Rone Olel Town Flall | Lincoln WIA | fol d5oer 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


a ee 


20 Birchwood Lane, LINCOLN 140 Lincoln Road, Unit 10, LINCOLN 
$609,000 $479,500 


5 Brooks Road, LINCOLN 
$4,200/month 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault ey Pe cite 
508-259-4495 781-259-1822 -285-4255 -864- ae 
781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 617-686-8618 
| coupwei 5] 


BANKCR 0 


: +6 wywllewenglarncllyloves: cor NE MOVES | 
‘ ee: a aa | 


Mortga 8° LLC 
a and operat ed by NRT LLC. REO247. “All Coldwell Banker Residential Brok erage listings may not appear on the above websites. An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential citi 
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Park Fest at deCordova 
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Come visit deCordova at its best — at 


Park Fest! 


Saturday, June 24 — Rain or Shine 


In recent years, the Board and Administration of 
deCordova have taken a fresh look at what the Park 
and Museum offer to its Lincoln neighbors and its 
visitors — and realized that one of our most 
important and powerful assets is the landscape in 
which we are so fortunate to be situated. The 30- 
acre Park features over 50 sculptures in a 
remarkable natural setting — a treasure that few 
other contemporary art museums can offer to the 
public. They decided that a celebration of that 
landscape was in order — which brings us to PARK 
FEST! 

Park Fest will have many offerings to delight every 
type of visitor. There will be live music 
performances by The Farewells and singer Jenny 
Riddle, booths to purchase crafts and other artist- 
made items, food trucks, roaming performances by 
larger-than-life puppeteers Big Nazo, hands-on art 
activities for children (of all ages!)... and the day 
will begin with a 5K trail race through the grounds 
and surrounding trails! We hope to attract a large 
and enthusiastic audience for Park Fest — while 
maintaining our good relationship with our Lincoln 
neighbors. There will be a shuttle bus system to 
bring attendees from our parking area at Reservoir 
Place near Rout 128 so that traffic issues will be 
kept to a minimum. No attendees will be allowed to 
park at the Museum — only at our location at 
Reservoir Place. We will, of course, have a police 
detail to direct people and maintain order 
throughout the day. Vehicle access for our 
neighbors on Sandy Pond Road will not be impeded 
by Park Fest traffic. 
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Our goal is to welcome old friends and new on this 
festival day — to show off the wonders of the Park 
and its extraordinary setting for outdoor sculpture. 
To offer tours of the Park and Museum in order to 
share the wealth of our exhibitions — Expanding 
Abstraction and Let It All Hang. These new 
exhibitions have received wonderful reviews — 
Expanding Abstraction showcases deCordova’s 
decades-long commitment to exhibiting and 
collecting the works of woman abstract artists. Let 
It All Hang draws back the veil on how and why 
museums collect by exhibiting all of the works that 
deCordova added to its collection in a single year — 
1982. 

We always value our loyal Lincoln visitors and 
welcome them year-round free of charge. Since this 
festival is also a fund-raiser we must ask that ALL 
attendees pay the $20 admission fee for adults, $15 
for seniors over 60, $10 for children 6-17 (children 
5 and under admitted free.) Museum Members are 
admitted free of charge — so we encourage even our 
Lincoln supporters to become members that day and 
enthusiastically support the world-class art 
institution in our town! 

We look forward to seeing you all — and having a 
marvelous day filled with fun and art — at PARK 
FEST! 
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FIRST PART OF ARTICLE =-.is in the 
March 2017 issue of the Lincoln Review 


Mary Hartwell and the 
Alarm on April 19, 1775 
By 


Donald L. Hafner 


Finally, in Frank Hersey’s Heroes of the Battle Road 
1775, published in 1930, there is an echo of the Boston 
Evening Transcript account, but with fresh details. Hersey 
asserts as his source in Heroes that “the story of Mary 
Hartwell is her own account, told to her grandsons Jonas and 
Samuel Hartwell ... and told in turn to the present writer by 
Jonas and Samuel Hartwell”: 

All was bustle in the Hartwell household. 

Samuel was hated by the Tories for his activities 

in the cause of liberty. Not only was he first 

sergeant of the minute men, but, being a 

locksmith and gunsmith, he had repaired during 

the spring many arms for his compatriots. He at 
once began to get ready, to collect his 
equipment, to feed the horse and prepare it for 
saddling. The two little girls, Polly, aged four, 
and Sally, two, were crying in their fright. 

Mary, holding her five-months’-old baby in her 

arms, told Sukey to run down the road to 

Captain Smith’s, the next house eastward, and 

notify him that the British were coming. But 

Sukey, remembering the grim procession of 

horsemen she had seen in the evening, was 

terrified. She rolled her eyes, cried out that the 

British would catch her and kill her, and refused 

to leave the house. Then Mary, the courage of 

her pioneer ancestors kindling within her, said: 

“If you will take care of my baby, Sukey, I will 

go rouse the Captain. Ill be back to get 

breakfast ready.” She put the baby in Sukey’s 
arms, and throwing on a cloak, stepped out into 
the dews of night. Leaving the dark shadow of 
the elm trees in the front of the house, she 
resolutely made her way along the road under 
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the white lustre of the moon, and turned up the 
lane leading to the Captain’s house on a knoll. 
When at last she knocked at the door and gave 
him the message, she felt a thrill of pride that 
she, a woman, had succeeded in carrying the 
alarm which was sweeping — throughout 
Middlesex. She returned from her mission 
safely, and prepared breakfast for her husband at 
the great fireplace in the kitchen. As he rode off 
with musket and powder-horn to join his 
company, she bade him a loving God-speed.” 


The similarity of this version and the Boston Evening 
Transcript thirty years earlier suggests that Hersey was in fact 
the author of both. Indeed, roughly half the Boston Evening 
Transcript article appears verbatim in Heroes of the Battle 
Road. The Boston Evening Transcript article gave no 
indication of the author. Conceivably, Hersey could have 
plagiarized whole sections of the article when he wrote Heroes 
of the Battle Road. But plagiarism seems far less likely than 
that Hersey wrote the Boston Evening Transcript article 
himself. Hersey was born in 1876, graduated from Harvard in 
1899, taught writing on the Harvard faculty for decades, 
authored several texts on prose composition, and published 
introductions for Robert Louis Stevenson’s stories for young 
readers. When it came time to write Heroes of the Battle 
Road, the 54-year-old Hersey likely went back to the article he 
had written as a 24-year-old youth. The Heroes edition in 
1930 corrects some historical errors in the Boston Evening 
Transcript version, folds in additional information, reorders 
the chronology of some events, and adds photographs, a few 
footnotes, plus nine pages of historical documentation. Yet its 
kinship to the Boston Evening Transcript article remains clear. 


Despite the improvements, there are still a number of 
difficulties with Hersey’s account in Heroes. First, although 
Hersey pared out much of his earlier, fanciful prose, he then 
added fresh embellishments. Regrettably, some of those 
embellishments again invoke racial stereotypes of Hersey’s 
era. The ex-slave woman who had imagined giant grenadiers 
and became frightened “to a palsy” in the Boston Evening 
Transcript article becomes Sukey the young slave girl, 
“rolling her eyes” in terror, still afraid of a “grim procession of 
horsemen” she had seen hours earlier and had mistaken as a 
funeral. Then at dawn, in a panic yet again, she takes flight 
into the forest: 

On the approach of the troops she had fled 

through the fields behind the house and taken 

refuge deep in the woods. She was not seen that 
day or that night, and did not return until the 
next day.! 


There is no record of a slave named Sukey living in this 
section of the Bay Road, although there was a slave named 
Violet, of unknown age, owned by Ephraim Hartwell." The 
exaggerated image of a terrified adolescent Sukey is also at 
odds with earlier sources of this tale, which featured a black 
male named Crispus or an older, unnamed black woman who 
clearly was in command of herself (or at least better in 
command of herself than Abner Wheeler). Moreover, the 
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label Sukey itself is suspect. The name occurs fairly often in 
the vital records of 18th century Massachusetts towns, but as 
the name of white women, sometimes as a diminutive for 
Susannah. The association of the name with black women 
appears to be a 19th- and early-20th century practice, 
especially in the South, where the name Sukey became a 
generic term for black maidservants and slaves." Hersey’s 
Sukey is more a 19th century caricature than an 18th century 
historical figure." 


A second difficulty with Hersey’s account 1s his reliance 
on the grandsons of Mary Hartwell, Jonas and Samuel, as 
sources. Jonas was born in 1821, Samuel was born in 1834, 
and both died in 1906.° Since Jonas was age 25 when Mary 
Hartwell died in 1846, and Samuel was 12, they certainly 
could have heard her stories many times when they were 
growing up. When Hersey published Heroes in 1930, he 
acknowledged that he had heard the tales long before then: 

During the many years of my boyhood which I 

spent in Lincoln, my interest in history was 

nurtured by my mother, with whom I went on 
various historical pilgrimages. One summer day 

we drove over this road [the Bay Road] with 

Deacon Jonas Hartwell, who told us the story 

which his grandmother [Mary Hartwell] had told 

him—how she roused the Captain, how she 
watched the King’s troops march past, how she 
followed the slain British soldiers to the grave as 

“first mourner.” I zealously wrote down the 

account as we went along and sketched a map to 

identify every spot. The story was repeated to 

me by another grandson, Samuel Hartwell, 

Selectman of Lincoln for a quarter of a century.“ 


Deacon Jonas Hartwell was reportedly a loquacious sort; “He 
is always full of talk,” according to one of his 
contemporaries“ So it must have been a challenge for the 
young Hersey to catch all the story details as they rolled along 
Lincoln’s unpaved roads. Whether Hersey later worked from 
the boyhood notes that he “zealously wrote down” or from 
other conversations with the Hartwell grandsons before they 
died in 1906, in either case he was relating stories in Heroes of 
the Battle Road that he had heard decades earlier and could no 
longer clarify or re-confirm with his Hartwell sources. This 
might not matter if Hersey’s account of what he supposedly 
heard from the grandsons were consistent with the earliest 
version attributed to Lucy Hartwell, or with Samuel Hartwell’s 
versions quoted by the Boston Daily Globe and by Brown in 
Beneath Old Roof Trees. But Hersey’s two versions—in 1900 
and 1930—do not match those prior accounts, and they do not 
match each other, raising question about what fresh source of 
detail he had found in 1930 after the Hartwell grandsons were 
long dead. 


Third, Hersey’s Heroes shares some elements with earlier 
accounts, but then jumbles the details in ways one might 
expect as a story grows dim over time and confused in the 
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retelling. The black male who first receives the alarm 
becomes an “old colored woman” who then disappears from 
the tale, replaced by a terrified slave girl. The babe-in-arms 
left with her young sister becomes a babe-in-arms handed to a 
frightened slave. An older female slave carrying the alarm 
westward who encounters Abner Wheeler cowering in the 
woods in Concord becomes a scared adolescent slave who 
cowers in the woods in Lincoln. Mary Hartwell bearing the 
initial alarm “still another way” to her neighbors around 
2:30 a.m. becomes Mary Hartwell carrying the warning to 
neighbors that the British column was in sight at 6 a.m., then 
becomes Mary Hartwell again carrying the initial alarm to 
Captain Smith in the dead of night. 


Moreover, by the time these re-tellings appear in Hersey’s 
Heroes, they sometimes make no sense. The slave Sukey 
refuses to carry the alarm to Captain Smith because she fears 
“the grim procession of [British] horsemen” she had seen six 
hours earlier and had mistaken for a funeral. Yet there is no 
evidence that the British patrol on horseback ever ventured 
passed the Hartwell house, much less that they looked like a 
funeral cortege, with neither sun nor moonlight at that hour to 
make them visible.“ Or as another example, supposedly 
Samuel Hartwell, sergeant in the minute men, “at once began 
to get ready” to march when Prescott brought the urgent 
alarm, yet Samuel then dawdles until Mary comes back from 
alerting Captain Smith, so that she can cook his breakfast. 


Frank Hersey’s dramatic tale of Mary Hartwell carrying 
the alarm to Captain William Smith is clearly problematic in 
significant ways.'* Yet when Hersey, in his literary flair, puts 
thoughts into Mary Hartwell’s head, they are thoughts that 
draw our sympathy: 

She felt a thrill of pride that she, a woman, had 

succeeded in carrying the alarm which was 

sweeping throughout Middlesex. 


Mary Hartwell played a role in spreading the alarm to her 
Lincoln neighbors on April 19, 1775. That much is confirmed 
by the earliest versions of this tale, and she did so at some risk 
to the welfare of her young children and herself. All this 
would be worthy of our admiration, even if—as the first 
printed version of the tale from Mary Hartwell’s daughter 
Lucy seems to say—it was actually Samuel Hartwell who 
alerted Captain William Smith that British soldiers were on 
the march, while Mary carried the alarm to other neighbors. 
Mary Hartwell does not need later exaggerations of her story 
in order to earn our gratitude and our efforts to perpetuate her 
memory, especially for her humane attention to the burial of 
five fallen British soldiers in the Lincoln cemetery.*' But she 
is entitled to our accuracy, lest later generations come to doubt 
there is any truth at all in the stories we recount about 
April 19, 1775. 
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| Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, Heroes of the Battle 
Road, 1775 (Boston: Perry Walton, 1930), pp. 21-22. 


Hersey, Heroes of the Battle Road, 1775, p. 25. 


Ephraim and Elisabeth Hartwell’s residence and 
tavern were adjacent to the property of Samuel and 
Mary Hartwell. See MacLean, A Rich Harvest, 
pp. 220 and 660, note 22. 


There are no persons named Chrispus/Crispus or 
Violet in Lincoln’s 18th century records of births, 
marriages, or deaths. However, records of Lincoln’s 
First Parish Church contain a ritualized confession 
document that Rev. William Lawrence seems to have 
used several times for parishioners who had broken 
the Seventh Commandment. The earliest signature on 
the document is dated 1755, and there is a subsequent 
note, “consented to by Violet a Negro woman.” If this 
was Ephraim Hartwell’s slave Violet, and she made 
this confession as an adult sometime around 1755, 
then she might have been “the old colored woman” 
referred to in these tales from 1775. See Lincoln 


Archives, First Parish Papers, document 
2003.012.6.10 
See Eric Partridge, Dictionary of Slang and 


Unconventional English (1937): “sukey: a general 
servant or slavey, from ca. 1820.” 


An Interpretative Prospectus approved by the National 
Park Service in 1977 had a strong opinion about 
Hersey’s version of events: “In this connection, the 
filiopietistic ‘Dr. Prescott - Mary Hartwell - Sukey, 
the slave’ legend associated with the Sgt. Hartwell and 
Capt. Smith houses should not be perpetuated.” See 
Marlene Rockmore and Orville W. Carroll, The 
Captain William Smith House: Historical Structure 
Report (Washington, DC: National Park Service, 
Ne Joe by bla E 


Mary Hartwell’s grandsons were the children of 
Samuel Hartwell Jr. of Lincoln and Mary “Polly” 
Hagar of Weston, who married on July 2, 1818. Jonas 
Hartwell was born in Lincoln on June 30, 1821 and 
died of chronic myocarditis in Cambridge on 
August 5, 1906; Samuel Hartwell was born in Lincoln 
on January 4, 1834, and died of senile dementia in 
Lincoln on February 21, 1906. See Vital Records of 
Lincoln, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, pp. 115 and 
43-44, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts death 
records. 
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' Hersey, Heroes of the Battle Road, 1775, author's 


foreword. Hersey’s mother, Permelia E. Cheney 
Hersey, died in 1926 at the age of 78. Frank Hersey 
himself died in 1959 at the age of 83. 


James Lorin Chapin, recorded this in his diary on 
October 18, 1850: “Jonas Hartwell has made us a 
short call this evening. He is always full of talk when 
he comes here. Some people can never stop talking, 
and some (of whom I am one) can never begin to talk 
unless I am well-acquainted ...” See Jane Langton, 
Strong Hands and a Willing Heart: An Introduction to 
the Journal of James Lorin Chapin, 1848-1850 
(Lincoln, MA: Lincoln Historical Society, 2013), 
peor 


The accounts by Paul Revere and others captured by 
the British patrol on the night of April 18/19th place 
the patrol a mile east of the Hartwell residence. 
Hersey has this “grim procession of horsemen” 
passing the Hartwell residence at “half-past eight or 
nine o’clock” and being watched by Sukey and Mary 
Hartwell from a window. The sun had set at 6:30 p.m. 
and moonrise did not occur until 10 p.m. See Hersey, 
Heroes of the Battle Road, pp. 2-3. Mary Hartwell’s 
account includes the comment that “I saw an 
occasional horseman dashing by,” but that was during 
daylight on April 19th, when the riders were almost 
certainly American, not British. 


For another instance in which Frank Hersey’s 
embellishments placed a Lincoln character at the 
center of history in Heroes of the Battle Road, even 
where other sources suggest quite a different (and 
more interesting) interpretation, see Donald L. Hafner, 
“The First Blood Shed in the Revolution’: The Tale 
of Josiah Nelson on April 19, 1775,” The Lincoln 
Review, vol. 30, no. 4 (July-August 2006). 


John Luzader, in the National Park’s Historic 
Structures Report for the Hartwell houses, discusses 
additional difficulties of fact and logic in Hersey’s 
account that do not bear directly on Mary Hartwell’s 
role in carrying the alarm. See Luzade, Samuel 
Hartwell House and Ephraim Hartwell Tavern: 
Historic Structures Report, Part I, pp. 22-26. 


In A Rich Harvest, MacLean notes the conflicting 
accounts of Mary Hartwell’s actions and concludes: 
“It is not possible to say just what happened at the 
Hartwell house that night, but the tales have becomes 
a part of Lincoln’s lore. ... These memories reveal 
that Mary Hartwell also carried the news, and she was 
probably the one who woke Captain Smith.” 
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Paul Brooks’ Bicentennial celebration of Lincoln’s 
history in 1975, Trial by Fire, relies upon both Hersey 
and the Boston Daily Globe article of 1894. Brooks 
gives Mary Hartwell credit for carrying the alarm to 
William Smith, but omits any story about Mary 
handing her baby to others. See Paul Brooks, Trial by 
Fire: Lincoln Massachusetts and the War of 
Independence (Lincoln, MA: Lincoln Bicentennial 
Commission, 1975), pp. 16-18 and 57-58. 


The question might be posed, if the story about Mary 
Hartwell carrying the alarm to Captain William Smith 
is doubtful, should the story about Mary Hartwell 
attending the burial of the five British soldiers in 
Lincoln’s cemetery also be in doubt, since both are 
included by Hersey? The difference is, Hersey is the 
only one who explicitly has Mary Hartwell alerting 
William Smith, and Hersey’s version is inconsistent 
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with earlier accounts. In contrast, Mary Hartwell’s 
humane gesture toward the British soldiers was told in 
detail by her grandson Samuel as early as 1894 and is 
not contradicted by earlier sources. See “Stories of 
the Fight,” Boston Daily Globe, April 15, 1894, p. 25. 


Oddly, the only contradictory account comes from 
Hersey, in his Boston Evening Transcript article in 
1900. In that version, Hersey describes the burial of 
the five British soldiers, but Mary Hartwell is not 
present and has no role at all in the event. Even when 
Hersey revised the tale in Heroes, he has Mary 
Hartwell encountering the burial party by accident, 
rather than being a deliberate and compassion 
participant from the beginning. See Heroes of the 
Battle Road 1775, p. 30. 

© 2017 Donald L. Hafner 
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The Cape restaurants have wonderful seafood. 
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Coming soon — to deCordova 
Sculpture Park and Museum: 
Our updated deCordova | Café! 


In the coming weeks, deCordova will relocate its 
Café space to the lower campus of the Park. The 
new location will be in the building with 
deCordova | Store — placing all of the Museum’s 
enticing visitor amenities in the heart of the Park. 
Our visitors and local citizens have long enjoyed the 
chance to have a lovely lunch in a sylvan setting — 
but the next iteration will feature a new space, new 
vibe, new menu, and an adjacent outdoor location 
with a re-envisioned courtyard. 


For the past several years, the Museum’s Board of 
Trustees and its Executive Director John B. Ravenal 
have emphasized the amazing acreage of the Park — 
as a vital place for sculpture and as a welcoming 
haven for visitors. Thirty acres of woodland and 
lawns so close to a major metropolitan area are an 
unusual and vital asset — both for our local Lincoln 
audience as well as our out-of-town visitor. This 
emphasis has focused our attention on being good 
stewards of that landscape, both as a natural setting 
for artworks and a space for quiet relaxation. With 
that focus came the desire to serve our visitor better 
by making their needs central to our “visitor 
experience.” Delicious food, a comfortable place to 
enjoy it — as well as some additional restrooms — 
will make that experience ever more appealing. And 
in close proximity to our exciting deCordova | 
Store — a little shopping completes the offering! 
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The new space will feature colorful café furniture 
and a selection of artworks from deCordova’s 
vibrant Corporate Art program. The menu items 
will be created in our kitchen fresh daily and offer a 
variety of sandwiches, salads, soups, and warm 
entrees along with many types of “gourmet grab- 
and-go” for added flavor. Want to picnic in the 
Park? Pick out a sumptuous lunch and rent a basket 
to go a-wandering amongst the art and specimen 
trees in the landscape. Or — sit in the shade in the 
re-designed Café Courtyard. The full experience of 
a visit to deCordova will need to include a snack, a 
meal, or a treat to make it complete! 


There may also be opportunities for a variety of 
programs to be part of the Café’s offerings. Perhaps 
some low-key musical evenings or a date-night with 
art-making activities. Lectures? Movies? Stay 
tuned! We hope to make the Café a social space 
with an appeal that reaches out to our local 
community. 


As with many a construction project — we are still 
negotiating a firm date for our opening. We are 
looking for a time in mid-June to be fully 
operational. We will be sure to let our Lincoln 
neighbors know as soon as we throw open the doors 
on a vibrant new deCordova | Café!! 
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Construction of deCordova’s Cafe 
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The cover is a photograph of the Flint’s shed and barn on Lexington Road in 
Lincoln. The photographer is Harold Smith.. 


This year 2017 marks the 100" anniversary of he United States entry = 
into World War I. Rob Todd tells you about the Chapin Family. 

Many members of the Family are buried in Lincoln’s Lexington Road 

Cemetery. Take note the Cemetery is in the same part of town 

as the Flint shed and barn. 


Seventy-two teenagers are learning farming and self-discovery here in 9 
town on Baker Bridge Road. The Food Project was founded here in 

town in 1991. They still work in the same office on Lewis Street. 

Ross Condit points out that the Food Project is also in Boston, Beverly, 

Wenham and Lynn. 


Laura Mathews is visiting her grandmother here in town. This is a piece Ls 
which she wrote in high school that appeared in the Sedona Red Rock News, 


Ruth Ann Hendrickson writes about laundry, both the machine and its ihe: 
hanging. Can you relate to this? 


In this issue Sarah Chester explains that working with art media outside 18 
can be away of expressing yourself. Sarah also tells you where there is 
some art, in and out of town. 


Do you know what is going on at the library? Barbara Myles, the 21 
Director, will help you out. 


Have you been to de Cordova this summer? They have a stunning 22 
exhibition called Expanding Abstraction done by 46 New England 
women. The café is open now at the Museum, too. 
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BRANSFIELD 


‘Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


791-237-2446 


www .bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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A World War I Sacrifice Remembered 
By Rob Todd 


Many members of Lincoln’s extended Chapin family, dating to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, are buried in the Town’s Lexington Road Cemetery. One upright monument 
proudly displaying the family name records on its reverse side the names and dates of a husband 
and wife and two sons. The names Cyrus Smith Chapin (1856 — 1933), son of James Lorin Chapin 
a Lincoln nineteenth century farmer, school teacher and store keeper, and Alice Bigelow Chapin 
(1861 — 1939) are inscribed above the name of a son Raymond Chapin (1888 — 1898) who 
succumbed at the age of ten. 

The second son is memorialized with the words: 


Elliot Adams Chapin 
Lieut British RAF 99th Squadron 
Died in aerial combat at Thionwille France 
May 10 1895 — June 17 1918 
Interred at Chambiere French National Cemetery 


The year 2017 marks the one hundredth anniversary of the United States entry into 
World War One in 1917. This therefore seems like an appropriate time to delve into the story of 
the short life of a young man who gave his life for the cause of the Allied Powers which included 
Great Britain and the United States 

Elliot Chapin’s parents had settled in Newton Centre Mass. where he attended 
Newton High School graduating in 1913 and then graduating from Phillips Academy Andover in 
1914. His education continued at Harvard College where he entered the class of 1918 and 
remained there until April of 1917 just a few weeks after the United States declared war on 
Germany when he enlisted in the U.S.N.R.F Coastal Patrol. He had been refused by the U.S. 
Aviation Service because of a minor eye defect in one eye but, anxious to serve in aviation. he 
succeeded in obtaining an honorable discharge from the U.S.N.R.F. and enlisting in the British 
Flying Corps in August of 1917. 

Young Elliot Chapin survived the hazardous flight training in the primitive bi-wing 
machines of the time. He started his duty in Toronto, Canada for ground training and then moved 
on to flight training at Camp Hicks, Texas where in December 1917 he was commissioned Second 
Lieutenant. The hazards of military life continued as he sailed from Halifax to England on a ship 
that was part of a convoy that lost a fellow ship to a German U-Boat off the coast of Ireland. His 
final intensive training took place in Salisbury, England after which he was commissioned a First 
Lieutenant. 
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Now prepared for combat duty, he was ordered to France flying with an observer in a 
large de Havilland bomber. There he joined the 99th Squadron , RAF whose mission was to bomb 
enemy positions, harass their lines of communication and destroy railways, ammunition dumps, 
and aerodromes. Tlfe bombers of the time were designed with two seats for a pilot and an 
observer. Because parachutes of the era were heavy and cumbersome in cramped cockpits and it 
was felt they might tempt a pilot to abandon his aircraft, they were not issued by the RAF until the 
final few months of the war. 

In June of 1918 Lieutenant Chapin was sent with other bombers of his squadron to 
bomb the railway at Thionville, France. After successfully dropping their bombs they were 
attacked by a large number of German Fokker Scouts whose shots hit the bomber’s petrol tank 
causing an explosion which sent the machine down in flames . The publication New England 
Aviators 1914 — 1918 records at the end of the portrait of Lieutenant Chapin’s story that * As the 
machine went down he was seen to turn to his observer and shake hands with him”. 

Elliot Adams Chapin’s name is carved in stone on the walls of the Memorial Room in 
the Harvard Memorial Church along with twenty-three other classmates of the class of 1918 who 
lost their lives in the Great War. A record of his service is also carved on a family monument in 
his ancestral town of Lincoln. 


RAF de Havilland Bomber 


Elliot Adams Chapin 


Copyright 2017 Rob Todd 
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For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


STONEGATE 
GARDENS 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach...... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
wwwalincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome,com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


TREES & SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS 


ANNUALS & VEGETABLES 
Please call us for assistance with: 


Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 
Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


PGI eee 
MULCH DELIVERY 


PLANTING SERVICES 


339 South Great Rd. (Rt. 127) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259 - 8884 


stonegategardens.com 
i Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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~ CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


FLORENTINE 


FRAMES Since 1982 
We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 
Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 


Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints ° Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 
All Work Expertly Done on the Premises 


VQ 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road * Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
www.florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


Like us on 


Facebook 
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By Ross Condit 
Seed Crew Teens Learn About Food Justice 

and Themselves Lincoln, MA--July 12, 2017--On 
July 3, a six-and-a-half-week summer job began for 
72 incredible teenagers at The Food Project. These 
young people—all between the ages of 14 and 17— 
began a journey of farming, learning, and self- 
discovery that they won't forget. While these teens 
could have chosen to fill their summer with more 
relaxing activities like days at the beach or other 
less intense jobs, these young people will be 
engaged in the difficult work of farming, learning 
about sustainable food systems, personal 
development, serving at hunger relief organizations, 
| and much more. 

| 


The Food Project 


Each summer, The Food Project hires teens 
from diverse cultural, racial, economic, and 
geographic backgrounds to work on their urban and 
‘suburban farms in Lincoln, Boston, Beverly, 
Wenham, and Lynn on their Seed Crew. During the 
‘season, youth work together to grow vegetables and 
distribute 200,000 pounds of produce through CSA 
farm shares, hunger relief organizations, SNAP 
accessible farmers markets, corner stores, and other 
food access partnerships while developing 
important leadership, teamwork, diversity, and civic 
participation skills. 
| “Seed Crew is so much more than a great 
‘summer job,’” said J. Harrison, The Food Project’s 
‘Executive Director. “A summer working in Seed 
Crew combines learning about sustainable 
agriculture and how race and inequality impact the 
food system. Young people thrive in the diverse 
atmosphere on the farms and grow as people after a 
‘summer with The Food Project.” 
| After working on the farm each morning, 
‘Seed Crew youth spend most afternoons in 
workshops that address issues, such as sustainable 
agriculture, food access, social justice, and more. 
‘They also spend one day a week at hunger relief 
organizations preparing and serving the produce 
‘that they have grown. This connects the work the 
‘young people are doing on the farms with the 
‘lessons that they’re learning about food security. In 
ithis way, they are able to see how their work 
directly impacts people’s lives. 


Seed Crew is the entry point to participate in 
The Food Project’s youth crews. Following Seed 
Crew, young people may apply to work each 
academic season throughout high school in Dirt 
Crew or Root Crew. In Dirt Crew, The Food 
Project’s academic year opportunity, members work 
to build raised-bed gardens for families in low- 
income communities, lead volunteers on our farms, 
do research projects that benefit the community, and 
much more—all while developing leadership and 
public speaking skills. Following Dirt Crew, young 
people can apply to Root Crew. This is capstone 
experience has Root Crew members increasing their 
responsibilities on our farms as crew and peer 
leaders, running farmers markets, managing CSA 
farm share distributions, and leading community 
workshops, such as Food for Thought, to dialogue 
around the food system. 

Seed Crew is more than a summer job. It is a 
transformational experience for the young people 
who spend their summer with The Food Project. In 
the 26 years since The Food Project was founded, 
over 1,700 young people have gone through their 
youth crews. The teens who participate in Seed 
Crew, Dirt Crew, and Root Crew become agents of 
change in their communities around food and social 
justice. Many have gone on to start organizations 
based on The Food Project’s model in other parts of 
the country, started their own urban or suburban 
farms built on sustainable agricultural practices, or 
have founded businesses that are committed to 
social justice. 

Please join The Food Project in welcoming 
these young food justice leaders to the best summer 
job of their lives. 


About The Food Project 

Since their founding in 1991, The Food 
Project has grown into a nationally-recognized non- 
profit organization that works at the intersection of 
youth, food, and community. For more than 26 
years, The Food Project has brought youth and 
adults from diverse backgrounds together on their 
farms to produce healthy food for residents of the 
city and suburbs to build a local and sustainable 
food system. 
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The organization believes that food is a unique 
vehicle for creating personal and social change. The 
Food Project aims to transform our food system into 
an equitable and inclusive model that is community- 
controlled and supports food justice for all. 


Contact 

Ross Condit 

Director, Marketing & Communications 
The Food Project 

(P) 781-259-8621 x30 
rcondit@thefoodproject.org 
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Endless Possibilities of a 
‘Blank Sheet of Paper 


By Laura Mathews 


Writing. The word brings dread and 
annoyance to some, excitement to others. Writing 
means to trace or draw symbols representing a 
language on a piece of parchment. 

However, for me, writing is much more than 
a verb. 
Writing is a way to communicate. I believe 
writing is a professional approach to business or 
building social skills. It is also a haven, a world to 
release emotions into. Sometimes putting words on 
| paper is easier and can convey a stronger message 
than saying them out loud or in person. 
| Whenever I feel sad or stressed, I go and 
write. Seeing a blank piece of paper or document on 
the computer has so much potential. It could be 
anything. There are endless possibilities. 

Sometimes I write about what I’m feeling. 

Usually, I make up a story and continue it until I am 

done with trying to think about the plot. All of my 
stories eventually fade into nothingness and are 
forgotten, but they helped me and gave me 
entertainment. 

However, poetry is something that I respect 
no matter what. Poems can be of different 
complexities, lengths, rhythms or interpretations. 
Turning prose into poetry is one of my favorite 
things to do. It takes feeling out of a chunk of words 

and puts it into a beautiful format full of figurative 
language or deep meanings. I know many people 
who don’t like darker poems because they are sad 
and depressing. However, I feel a deeper connection 
with them and they can free more emotions. 
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As much as I enjoy writing, there are times 
when I hate it. Being given a specific prompt or 
essay question frustrates me, because it limits my 
imagination and creativity. My favorite type of a 
writing prompt is a free write. I can make up 
whatever I want, and I feel independent. The 
freedom of making legible marks on paper about 
anything at all makes me happy. 

One of the best things I find about writing is 
that for me it doesn’t require a certain setting or 
time. Most of the time I go to the computer and type 
to my heart’s content. If | am without paper and 
pencil or a surface to write on, I pull out my phone 
and form out a short narrative on that. Even sitting 
here and creating this story, I find a kind of peace. 

Not everybody realizes what writing can 
truly do, but I know that it is one of the most 
important things that has ever been contributed to 
the world. 


Scorpion Shout Out from Sedona Red Rock 
High School, written this week by 

sophomore Laura Mathews, appears every 

Wednesday in the Sedona Red Rock News. 


Laura Mathews is the daughter of Suzanna 
and Michael Mathews of Cornville, AZ (near 
Sedona) and the granddaughter of Palmer Faran of 
Lincoln, MA.. She will be going into her senior year 
and graduating in 2018. 


© 2017 Laura Mathews 
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Lincoln Gas & Auto Service 


Complete Auto Repair Foreign & Domestic 
170 South Great Rd. Rt. 117, Lincoln, MA 01773 
8:00 to 3:00 6 days 
Sat. from 8:00 to 3:00 
781-259-0220 


European Car Specialist 
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Oil Changes - A/C Service — Brakes — Tires — Electrical — Starters — Batteries — Belts — Tune-Ups 
Ali Steering and Suspension Work — Exhaust Systems — Engine Repairs — Transmission Repair 
Clutches — Check Engine Diagnostic — Shocks & Struts — Alternators — Dealer Maintenance 
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By Ruth Ann Hendrickson 


I love hanging out my laundry! I spend so much 
time these days inside: painting in my studio, surfing the 
web, reading, and doing house work; hanging the 
laundry on the retractable lines that run across my 
private side yard gives me a chance to be outside. and I 
am doing something useful and saving electricity at the 
same time. 

I turn my face up to the dappled sunlight, feeling 
the breeze, hearing the birds singing, the crows talking 
among themselves, the frogs peeping, the cicadas 
buzzing, and sometimes the field insects clicking and 
chirping their frenzied love calls of late summer. My 
mind drifts on the soft summer air. I feel at peace. 

I did not always love hanging the laundry. When 
we bought our first (and current) house, we managed to 
buy a second-hand washing machine but could not 
afford a dryer. I had been doing the laundry at the 

laundromat, but I appreciated the time flexibility 
afforded by doing the laundry at home. Mind you, the 
laundromat has its benefits. You can load up several 
machines and get it all done at once. However, the 
unpleasant reality of finding no available machines, 
insufficient quarters in my pocket, and no detergent in 
my basket (advance planning is not my long suit) argued 
| in favor of doing laundry at home. And the laundromat 
cost more. 
The washing machine was installed in the 
kitchen, draining to the big old sink that stood on legs 
and had a deep laundry sink on one side. We strung 
drying lines across the unfinished basement. Carrying 
| the heavy basket of wet laundry through the dining room 
and down the narrow stairs was challenging. Moreover, 
the rough concrete floor was dirty in spite of vacuuming, 
so any laundry dropped wet needed rewashing; the 
unfinished ceiling allowed the dirt created by walking on 
the floors above to sift down through the old fashioned 
diagonal tongue-and-groove subfloor, creating a dark 
line where the wet cloth folded over the line. In the early 
days, we had no outside lines, so basement hanging was 
the only option. 

As new owners of an old house, we had many 
pressing needs. How I begged and pleaded to move the 
purchase of a dryer to the top of our wish list! To 
buttress my arguments for the dryer, I pointed out to my 
husband how soft and cuddly towels and underwear 
would be if tumble dried. 


Hanging Out 
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Eventually we did get a dryer, but had to install 
it in the basement. I still had to schlep the wet laundry, 
still had the dirty floor, but at least we didn’t have a dirt 
line on the wash and the clothes were soft as promised. 
After such a 
long wait, it was 
a huge 
disappointment 
when the dryer 
Sears delivered 
lacked the 
promised 
“tumble hold” 
feature, a brand = 
new invention <a eee 
that cooledand | = 
periodically tumbled the clothes after drying. They were 
out of stock on dryers with that feature - which meant I 
had to listen for the “dry” signal and race down the stairs 
before the hot clothes set near-permanent wrinkles. In 
spite of all that, I loved having a dryer. 

How ironic that today I embrace hanging the 
laundry outside! I have to schlep the heavy laundry 
down a full flight of stairs to the back yard. The laundry 
gets adorned with pine needles, tree flowers, and small 
bugs that flit around the bedroom after I have put the 
laundry away. I even use drying racks inside in the 
winter now, having decided that the desert-dry air would 
benefit na hi ys 
from the 
humidity. 
(My long 
suffering saad 
husband “ hs pettheN 
calls them nit 5 
the “clothes 
stiffening — 


racks.”’) 
XZ ‘. 


The days of 
soft, fluffy | 
Curt taking bath, 
my mother watching 


i f z ——_ # 
Ga 


clothes are 
gone for 
good. 
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| Coldwell Banker 
is Residential Brokerage 


14 Baker Bridge Road, LINCOLN 90 Conant Road, LINCOLN 
$1,595,000 $1,495,000 


113 Tower Road, LINCOLN 20 Hillside Road, LINCOLN 
$1,399,000 $1,125,000 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni Raisa Gutu Susan Law 
781-259-8028 617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 617-314-4255 508-954-7753 


SS 


=j 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


19 Brooks Road, LINCOLN 5 Brooks Road, LINCOLN 
$885,000 $4,200/Month 


335 Hemlock Circle, LINCOLN 
$2,400/Month 


« om / 
3 } 
Ag 
Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


Manager/SVP 
617-686-8618 


aan: Nip Gn ca NE MOVES 
Wwwwewley rig lziriclyloves, corr Mortgage, LLC 


LY and operated by NRT LLC REO247. “All Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage listings may not appear on the above websites. ee NS Cae Reese ee 


508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 


Lincoln Arts 


By Sarah H. Chester ~ 


This issue explores taking your art outside, working in various 
media, and using your hands (literally) to express yourself. 


En Plein Air 


With the richness of summer colors and textures offered in the 
landscapes around Lincoln, many sketchers and painters are 
heading outside to work en plein air (French for “in the open 
air”). The Impressionists actively practiced this opportunity to 
observe the play of colors and light outdoors. Painting en plein 
air also enabled them to take advantage of the expanse of 
landscapes, far beyond what they could arrange in a studio. 
But you don’t need to be a professional artist to work en plein 
air. You can pack just a limited palette of colors—or even just 
a notebook and pencil—to sketch what strikes your eye or to 
record the plays of light and shadow on your favorite places 
around town. 

If you would like to join a group, check out the Plein Air 
Drawing class led by Bernadette Quirk through the Council 
on Aging. It will meet on Wednesdays, July 12—August 16, 9 
am—1:30 pm, for $20 per session. No experience is needed for 
this opportunity to sketch or paint at each of the five locations 
featured by the Lincoln Garden Club’s Tree Tour in June. 
Bernadette—who says she often whispers the lines of Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Trees” to herself as she paints them, inspired by the 
lines and shapes of the trunks and the branches reaching to the 
sky—will start with a demonstration and then assist 
participants as needed. Please call the COA to sign up for the 
individual sessions. Bernadette will email you the list of 
supplies. 


Local Artist Profile: Dilla Gooch Tingley, Fabric Artist 


If you had the wonderful opportunity to see the appliquéd wall 
hangings by Lincoln’s own Dilla Gooch Tingley last January 
at the Artists’ Gallery in Bemis Hall, you would have 
observed the growth of 
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Enjoying the day working en plein air 


Pre 


a very talented fabric artist. Upon her retirement 

from Polaroid in 1988, Dilla bought a sewing 

machine, scouted fabrics from around the world, and started 
stitching collages of fabric pieces on fabric—or appliqué. 

Her fabric representations initially captured the buildings 
around town, progressed through works inspired by children’s 
stories, and expanded to designs inspired by classic and 
contemporary artists, often blending features of many familiar 
works into a single creation. Her designs have taken the form 
of pillows, wall hangings, and clothing. 


Dilla Gooch Tingley, F ictional F eathered riends 
Dilla’s fabric creations have appeared in multiple solo shows 


and have won acclaim both locally and at major regional 
competitions. 


2017 


Dilla participates in Lincoln’s quilting group and is 
affiliated with Gallery Blink in Lexington. You can see her 
fabric creations and those of other members of the quilting 
group at their show this September in the Lincoln Library 
Gallery. You can also view online a video recording of her 
COA artist’s talk at Bemis Hall from this past January by 
searching “2017 Jan 17 Dilla Quilts.” 


Hands on! Ceramics Workshops at deCordova 


If you are looking to dig your hands into something beyond 
dirt from your garden, you might want to try out the ceramics 
workshops at deCordova. Led by resident artist Bruce Berry, 
the classes focus on creating vessels and sculptures. Artists 
will explore both hand-building techniques and use of the 
potter’s wheel and will decorate with colors and glazes. 

The late-summer workshops are open to participants of all 
levels (1.e., no ceramic experience is necessary), ages 16 and 
older. Daytime sessions run Wednesdays, July 19—August 
23, 12-3 pm (with the studio staying open until 7 pm for those 
who want to continue work). Evening sessions run 
Thursdays, August 3-24, 6:30 pm—9:30 pm. Go online to 
decordova.org/learn/programs and scroll 
down to “Ceramic Sculpture Studio Workshops.” 

Keep an eye on the deCordova website for these and other 
workshops in the fall and winter. 
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Dilla Gooch Tingley and her self-portrait 


Upcoming Events: Presentation on Portraits by 
Watercolorist Charles Reid at Bemis Hall 


To expand your knowledge about creating portraits or about 
painting in watercolor, don’t miss Jane Cooper’s COA 
presentation of Charles Reid’s watercolor portraits at Bemis 
Hall on Monday, August 28, at 10 am. Jane will show Reid’s 
film The Figure in Watercolor and then will lead a discussion 
about Charles Reid and his process. As she explains, “I was 
moved by his ability to create a portrait without painting in a 
labored way. Reid's photos of his work are amazing, and he 
gives suggestions about the choice of colors for skin, then 
displays the portrait progressively in a series. Very helpful for 
a beginner,” as well as for an experienced painter. Reid’s 
book, Portrait Painting in Watercolor, is in the Lincoln 
Library. 


If you have information about upcoming arts events around 
Lincoln, please let me know: 
schester636@ gmail.com. 
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Subscription New or Renewal Form 


Please look at the address label on the back cover 
lf you should be subscribing PLEASE fill out this form and send it with a check to us. 


Name 

Street Address 

City, State, Zip Code 

One Year $20 Two Years $35 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review, Betty and Jeanne. 


Your subscriptin helps make this publication possible. 


The Lincoln Review 
P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773-6245 
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Adults, We Are Slackers! 


By Barbara Myles, Lincoln Library Director 


The success of the library’s summer reading 
program is amazing. After attending school from 
late August to mid-June, one would think that kids 
would want to take the summer off and just play. 

Not our Lincoln kids! 


Each summer our Children’s Librarians make 
reading challenges for young kids up to kids 
entering third grade, older kids (grades 4 to 7), teens 
(grades 8-12), and adults. For the youngest kids 
there are 12 challenges including: read a book under 
_a tree, read a book from any bottom shelf of the 
library, and read a silly story. The ten challenges 
for older kids include: read a mystery, read a book 
that takes place in another country, and read a book 
recommended by the 4-6 grade book group. Teens 
have eight challenges including: listen to an audio 
| book, read a book published this year, and two 
books of your choice. Adults have the fewest 
challenges, six, including: read a book you read in 
high school and have always wanted to re-read, read 
a biography about someone you never heard of, and 


| read a book of your choice. 


With only six challenges, I thought more adults 
would finish their challenges than the kids and 
teens. I was so wrong! Last summer 93 kids and 
12 teens finished their summer reading challenges. 
/How many adults finished six challenges? Only 10 
| (ten)! 
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To motivate people to finish their challenges we 
offer prizes. The youngest kids receive prizes. 
Kids entering grades 4-7 are eligible to attend the 
Great Summer Sleepover and get their photograph 
put on our Wall of Fame. Teens are eligible for 
entry in a raffle drawing. This year’s raffle prize is 
anew Kindle. (It was a donation from a book 
vendor.) Adults win a small prize (this year a gift 
certificate to either Dunkin Donuts or Starbucks, 
courtesy of the Friends of the Lincoln Library) and 
an invitation to an exclusive wine and cheese wrap 
up party (also courtesy of the Friends) in 
September. 


Is the problem the prizes offered? Is the exclusive 
wrap up wine and cheese party not enough 
motivation? Not enough excitement? Is it more 
motivating to see your photo on a Wall of Fame? If 
we raffled off the Kindle for adults, would more 
adults finish the challenge? Come on, there are 
only six challenges for adults to finish. Well, Ill 
tell you one thing. There will be no Great Summer 
Sleepover for adults this year! 
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See significant art by New England women 
painters at deCordova! 


Expanding Abstraction is open now through 
September 17 


This summer spend an art-filled afternoon at 
deCordova Sculpture Park and Museum, where a 
stunning painting exhibition is currently on view. 
Expanding Abstraction: New England Women 
Painters, 1950 to now features 46 important works 
of art by innovative women artists from all across 
New England. The exhibition is open through 
September 17. 


The artists—including Natalie Alper, Kristin Baker, 
Sharon Friedman, Maud Morgan, Ann Pibal, 
Katherine Porter, Jo Sandman, Sandi Slone, Barbara 
Takenaga, and Maxine Yalovitz-Blankenship— 
represent the rich diversity of abstract painting from 
1950 to today. The selected works are mostly drawn 
from deCordova’s extensive holdings of work by 
New England artists, and exemplify the Museum’s 
longstanding commitment to women artists. 


The exhibition, spread across three different 
galleries, is a visual feast. You'll see a variety of 
colors, textures, and shapes—ranging from Kristin 
Baker’s swirling blue hues in Diaphanous 
Leverage, to Maud Morgan’s pixelated pastel 
squares in Gold Coast II, to Katherine Porter’s 
vibrant and off-kilter geometric forms in Prague 
Afternoon. Some paintings are small and subtle, 
while others stretch quilt-like across an entire wall. 


Bring the kids along, and encourage them to create 
their own abstract construction at our interactive 
area right next to the gallery! 
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Cardboard blocks mirroring the colors found in the 
Expanding Abstraction paintings are ready to be 
stacked into different patterns and towering 
structures. 


Or, meet us in our Third Floor Lobby for an 
enlightening tour of the exhibition offered every 
Thursday and Sunday at 2 pm. These public tours 
are free with admission or membership. 


While you’re here, stop by our brand-new 
deCordova | Café, now located right next to the 
Store! We offer delicious sandwiches, salads, and 
hot entrees made fresh daily (plus light snacks, hot 
and cold beverages, and desserts), which you can 
enjoy outside in our beautiful new courtyard. 


Don’t forget—admission to deCordova is 
completely free for Lincoln residents! 


The Sculpture Park and Museum is open everyday 
from 10 am to 5 pm through Columbus Day. The 
Store is open everyday from 10 am to 5:30 pm. The 
Café is open from 11 am to 3 pm Monday through 
Friday, and from 11 am to 4 pm on Saturday and 
Sunday. For more details on the art on view in the 
galleries and out in the Sculpture Park, as well as a 
listing of upcoming events, visit decordova.org. 


2017 


orem, 


Gallery 3 
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For Your Listening 


Enjoyment Advertisement Rates 
Commuting.....Fixing the Car Full Page $90.00 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train ; 
Lying on the Beach.....Jogging Half Page $55.00 
The Lincoln Review on CD 
% Page $40.00 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


Concord Funeral Home 


FALL IS COMING 
Codman Farms will 
have their annual 

HARVEST FAIR in 


late September . 
Mark it on your 
calendar. 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 


Memorial Pre-Financing 


Directors 
2 
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OGILVIE’S 
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Hardware ¢ Lumber e Landscape Supplies 


Lamp Repair ~ Knife Sharpening ~ Screen Repair 
Weber Grills ~ Propane Refills 
Pet Food ~ Bird Seed ~ 
Benjamin Moore Paint ~ California Paint 
Mulch ~ Loam ~ Sand 


B. L. Ogilvie & Sons, Inc. Phone: (781) 894-1265 
39 Warren Avenue, Fax: (781) 894-0255 
Weston, MA 02493 www.ogilviehardware.com 


Mon.-Fri. 7am-5pm Sat. 7:30am-4pm 


WWW .dohertysgarage.com 

781 — 259 -- 84384 

161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 0 1773 
—E—mail info@dohertysgarage.com 


Mobil 


Lincotw ma Charter Bus Service 
we 101 years of busing Lincoln’s Children 
Charter buses for all occasions 


Auto Services Group events 
General Auto Repair Organizations 

MA Inspection Station Birthday parties 
Whee! Alignments Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
A/C Repair Temple youth groups 
Comfortable waiting room with TV and WiFi Church outings 


Auto Detailing 

Rubbish Removal 

Household Rubbish Removal/Recycling 
Weekly/Bi-weekly/Monthly 

Clean outs and one time pick ups 
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Margo & ait {Lenigu 
rio AT LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 


4yeo™ ; : 
vv 160 Lincoln Rd. Lmecoln 
we f 
ave” 781-259-9177 


Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are ready to care for vour hair! 


Stop in toe see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique. 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 

I look forward to meeting you! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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Barrett Sotheby’s 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


SUDBURY NEW PRICE $ 


$1,195,000 


T1 


CONS N $1,150,C 
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Lincoln NEW PRICE $620,000 


Jessica Packineau 
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in 
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Terry Perlmutter Ko as a = 
Lincoln NEARTRAIN & SHOPS $1, 149,04 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 


We live where we work.We love where we live. 
Our expertise is local. Our reach is global. 


Patti Salem 


CAA 


Cynthia Stephenson 


mei a — 


Concord HUGE STUDI 


EXPLORE THE NEW 
BARRETTSIR.COM 
IT’S EASIER THAN EVER TO 


FIND YOUR DREAM HOME 
FROM ANY DEVICE 


Terese Surette 


Our properties are also available on the big screen through the 
Sotheby's International Realty exclusive APPLETV APP. Enjoy the large, 
high-definition displays, allowing you to immerse yourself in the global reach 
of the Sotheby's International Realty brand. 


Jeannine Taylor 


barrettsothebysrealty.com 


Summer is Here 
Codman Eggs 
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© 2017 Harold Dean Smith 
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Brooks School Weather Vane © 2017 Harold Dean Smith 
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24 hr Ex nergency Service 
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- Fertilizing » Programs ~Landseape Design 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning ~ Perermmial Gardens 


- Lagi ing & Bed Maintenance - Pian iting 
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- Sprin g & Fall Clea n Ups - Lawn Installation 
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-lLawn & Field Mowing - irrigation Sysiems 
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By Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 
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- Custom Desiened Stone Walls. Patios, Terraces - R | | 
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| (781) 259- 8020 (978) 263-1967 www.northpointprinting.com 
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The 
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When the foliage turns beautiful 
an afternoon in the deCordova Sculpture Park 
would be wonderful! 


BRANSFIELD 


‘Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


781-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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Contents 
Cover: Fall at deCordova is the cover. Can you find the foliage? 


Inside Lincoln’s deCordova Museum are workshops and exhibitions. 
Outside is a fall landscape of sculptures. And don’t forget the new 
café near the store. 


Take a look at the Jazz schedules just out. - Classic Jazz at the Lincoln 
Library and Trad Jazz at Bemis Hall. 


Welcome to the Lincoln School Foundation. This includes its past and 
future. Learn about continuing achievements of the Lincoln School 
Foundation as they continue their mission to activate the spirit of 
innovation for Lincoln school students and enjoy descriptions by 
two teachers of ways current LSF funded programs have engaged 
their students. 


Sarah H. Chester will tell you about art in Lincoln. She will tell you 
where exhibitions and classes are waiting for you. 


From September 29 to January 21 at Concord Museum the 
exhibitions of Thoreau’s Journal and personal things will be on 
display. 


Lincoln Library Gallery in October will show the art work of Lincoln’s 
Open Studio. These paintings may be hanging in the gallery 


Harold Smith shares his trip to Maine this summer. The pages are 
9,25, 26 
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LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P.O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 

Elizabeth Smith 781-259-9142 
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Rhoda Toshioglou 


Subscriptions 
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For next issue Submissions Due: Nov. 13,2017. 
Please notify the editors as soon as you have a firm plan of a definite 
article and a draft developed. Inquire then as to the next final 
submission date. 


Subscription rate-one year (six issues) $20.00; 
two years $35.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 
The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mer. 
P.O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


The Lincoln Review, a bimonthly magazine, welcomes articles, stories 
and poems from the community. It is dedicated to publishing material 
of interest to the people of Lincoln. We strive for diversity of content. 
We do not refuse individual opinions by interested people, whether or 
not The Lincoln Review agrees. Upon the request of the author, we 
may be willing to publish material unsigned. Articles are copyrighted 
in the authors' names. Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. 

Submissions should be sent e-mail in final form to 
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Lincoln Review, Box 6245, Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


: Kendal Green 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 
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_Enjoy art indoors and out 
at deCordova this fall 


There's no better time to visit deCordova than 
the fall! The weather is perfect for a stroll 
hrough the Sculpture Park to enjoy the new 
artworks on view and to see the changing 
leaves. Plus, three exciting new exhibitions 
open in the Museum galleries on October 6, 
supplemented by a wide selection of art- 
making workshops, artist talks, and more. 


rt + Nature in the Sculpture Park 


Experience an explosion of color in the Park! 
hree whimsical, vibrant sculptures were 
recently installed on the entrance lawn— 
elcoming visitors with a burst of color. 
Created by artist Aaron Curry, the trio of 
cartoon-like sculptures came to us in Lincoln, 
MA from the Lincoln Performing Arts Center in 
NYC (from Lincoln, to Lincoln!). 


The landscape will also be full of color this 
season. Grab a hot cup of coffee from the new 
deCordova | Café (now opening at 9 am!) and 
take a walk around our campus to look at the 
colorful fall foliage. 


Fall Exhibitions open October 6 


A diverse selection of contemporary art will be 
on view in the Museum this fall—from a 23- 
feet-long fence covered in glittering glass 
beads, to psychedelic Optic Art from the 
1960s, to powerful black and white 
photographs of humans interacting with water. 


Screens: Virtual Material features large-scale, 
immersive installations by six leading artists: 
Brian Bress, Marta Chilindron, Liza Lou, Matt 
Saunders, Josh Tonsfeldt, and Penelope 
Umbrico. Whether a solid barrier visitors must 
walk around or a video projection one can walk 
through, the 13 works of art explore the 

ae uous and diverse roles screens play in 
our lives. 
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Cool Medium: Art, Television & Psychedelia, 
1960-1980 takes a colorful look at the 
intersections of television, psychedelia, and 
visual art. The paintings, photographs, and 
prints in the exhibition mirror the saturated 
colors and patterns shown on television in the 
1960s and 1970s, and also address cultural 
issues of drug use, paranoia, space 
exploration, and media saturation. 


Bodies in Water shows the creative ways 
photographers have been inspired by water. 
The works in the exhibition feature human 
bodies immersed in, emerging from, and 
interacting with water in visually bold and 
thought-provoking ways. While some artists 
address water as a form of recreation or 
relaxation, others focus on its scarcity or 
potentially dangerous nature. 


Art-Making Workshops, Rappaport Prize 
Lecture, and More 


After you see the art on view, try making your 
own! We're offering a variety of art-making 
workshops this season, from ceramics to 
photography to glass mosaics. Visit 
decordova.org/workshops to see the full lineup 
of creative programs. 


Visiting with your family? Stop by our new 
drop-in interactive space, The Lab, where 
children can read books, make art, and learn 
about nature anytime the Museum building is 
open. You can also check out a free Family 
Activity Kit from our front desk to explore the 
Park or Museum galleries. 


Finally, we invite you to attend our Rappaport 
Prize lecture with artist Sam Durant on October 
26. The Rappaport Prize is an annual award of 
$25,000 given to a contemporary artist with 
strong connections to New England and a 
strong record of achievement. Winner Sam 
Durant has displayed his work in exhibitions 
and public art projects around the globe, 
including a 2016 installation in Concord, MA. 
The lecture is free, but registration is required. 


October 2017 


For information on exhibitions, the Sculpture 
Park, public programs, and hours, visit 
decordova.org. Don’t forget—admission to 


deCordova is completely free for Lincoln 
residents! 


: Paul D'Amato's Girl in Rain — Chicago, on view 
in photography exhibition Bodies in Water 


; Sipe st ae ys 


: Aaron Curry's trio of cartoon-like sculptures in 
the Park. 


Very colorful. Young children will love these. 
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The Ultimate Quest, part of the Cool 
Medium exhibition 
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Autumn is a wonderful time to visit deCordova 
for a stroll through the Sculpture Park. 
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Classic Jazz 


Thirty-Eighth Season 2017-2018 
Classic Jazz at the Lincoln Library 7:30 - 8:30 pm Tarbell Room Second Wednesday of each month 


Live Jazz Concert October 11th 7:30 pm **Bemis Hall** 15 Bedford Road 
Featuring Sarah Spencer & Her Transatlantic Allstars! 


Herb Gardner piano ; Justin Meyer, bass ; Jimmy Mazzy banjo : Bill Doyle guitar, Jeff Hughes cornet, John 
Clark reeds : Gerry Gagnon trombone, Steve Taddeo on drums and Sarah Spencer on Sax. A wonderful 
swing band featuring music of the 30's and 40's. Free and open to all. **Note concert at Bemis Hall 


(a 


Trad Jazz Jams 


Held monthly on the 3rd Saturday 1:00-4:30 pm 
Alternates between Bemis Hall & Tarbell Room of Library 
Grab your instrument, or at least your dancing shoes! 
Come in to hear local musicians jam up a storm! 


2017-2018 


Oct. 21 Bemis Hall 
Nov. 18 Tarbell Room 
Dec..16 Bemis Hall 
Jan. 20 Tarbell Room 
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STONEGATE GARDENS 


| 
20-40% off 
Trees 
Shrubs 


& 
Pottery 


339 South Great Rd. (Rt. 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8884 
stonegategardens.com 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach.... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord's Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


Subscription New or Renewal Form 


Please look at the address label on the back cover. Expiration month is on the Lable 
If you should be subscribing PLEASE fill out this form and send it with a check to us. 
Name 
Street Address 
City, State, Zip Code 
One Year $20 Two Years $35 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review, — Betty and Jeanne. 
Your subscriptin helps make this publication possible. 


The Lincoln Review 
P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773-6245 
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‘From Lincoln School Foundation 


} 


Looking Back 


In the summer of 1988, a local journal 
published an article announcing the 
organization of the Lincoln School Foundation. 
Founded by the parents of children attending 
}the Lincoln Public Schools, the Foundation 
aimed to “enrich the school system without 
replacing or supplanting public support for the 
)schools”, recognizing that there are “needs 
‘which, while not appearing to be vital to its 
basic function, could immeasurably enhance 
jthe effectiveness of and enthusiasm for our 
schools”. As a private non-profit organization of 
)parents and residents, the Foundation was to 
/work in collaboration with school principals and 
|staff to screen proposals that aligned with its 
\mission. It would “raise and dispense funds in 
‘conjunction with established educational 
bodies to support the commitment to 
-excellence in teaching and to develop 
collaboration and ideas among members of our 
communities and institutions”. 


In the almost thirty years since the article was 
written, the Foundation’s organizing principles 
remain largely the same. The LSF raises funds 
from within the community to enable teachers 
and staff to reach beyond traditional programs 
‘and uncover exciting and innovative tools and 
techniques to bring to the classroom, and tt 
provides the seed money to make these 
programs a reality. A single committee 
‘considers grant applications from both the 
‘Lincoln and Hanscom campuses, and works 
‘closely with each school to identify grants that 
jare well-aligned with LSF and district goals. 
Grants are awarded in the spring, and, as in 
1988, support teachers in their commitment to 
‘promote student learning and engagement. 


But while the organization looks very much the 
same, the LSF and district goals have evolved, 
to directly engage with ideas about how to 

transform education for the future. 
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Education for the 21*' Century 


Two years ago, the LSF spenta great deal of 
time thinking about how to best support 
educational reform in the 21st century. Under 
the leadership of Tara Mitchell and DJ Mitchell, 
the LSF reached out to local thought leaders, 
including Jen Holleran — LSF Member-at-Large 
and Executive Director of Mark Zuckerberg’s 
education initiative Startup:Education. This 
process was instrumental in reframing how the 
LSF should approach its work. Central to this 
conversation was a growing awareness of how 
the current education system was created, 
what type of skills children will need in the 
future, and how some school districts and 
thought leaders are transforming education for 
the 21st century in a variety of contexts. The 
LSF also actively engaged the 
Superintendent's Office, school principals and 
the School Committee in this conversation, 
helping to establish a framework for 
collaboration between the LSF and the school 
administration. 


This outreach and collaboration also pushed 
members of the Board to attend film 
screenings of the documentaries “Race to 
Nowhere’ and “Most Likely to Succeed” at area 
schools, and to support a joint film viewing, 
with the School Administration and School 
Committee, of “Beyond Measure”. In addition, 
LSF Co-Chairs were asked to join the February 
School Committee meeting to further 
discussions and see how the LSF might be 
able to bring more of the themes of these films 
into Our community. 


In April of that year, the LSF encouraged the 
community to attend the District Strate gic Plan 
Community Forum held by the School 
Committee. This forum showcased innovative 
teaching approaches that were currently in 
place at both Hanscom and Lincoln school 
campuses and asked the community for input 
as to what “success” would look like for the 
students attending and graduating from LPS. 
Through this work in the winter and spring of 
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2016 it became clear that the LSF, the School 
Committee, and the School Administration 
were aligned in a desire to propel education 
into the 21st century, using innovative teaching 
techniques that embrace creativity, 
authenticity, risk-taking, differentiation, and 
collaboration. 


In the fall of 2016, after further inspiration by 

guest speaker Jal Mehta, associate professor 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
the LSF revised its mission statement to read: 


“To inspire and fund innovation that fosters 
critical thinking, collaboration, and 
authentic learning experiences for every 
student in the Lincoln Public Schools.” 


Also in the fall, Superintendent Becky McFall 
unveiled her goals, along with the District 
Strate gic Priority Map. Both named the Lincoln 
School Foundation as a key partner in 
"activating the spirit of innovation and risk 
taking" by providing “an avenue of opportunity 
for faculty to take instructional risks that 
engage students in authentic and innovative 
ways.” The District budgeted specifically to 
fund innovative strategic initiatives and, 
combined with LSF’s fundraising, the pool of 
resources available for faculty and staff was 
even greater than in years past. 


Education through Innovation 


The LSF works closely with the school 
administration, principals, and teachers to 
continue to spread its mission and clarify its 
focus on innovation, collaboration, creativity, 
and authenticity. All grant applicants have to 
meet with their principals to discuss their ideas 
early on. Then, after ensuring the LSF is the 
right fit for this work and collaborating with 
other educators involved, applications are 
written and submitted. 


A broad openness to change seems to be 
occurring. Grant applications in recent years 
signala shift towards risk-taking, project-based 
learning, innovation and collaboration — among 


teachers, and between teachers and their 
students. 


In 2016-17, the LSF awarded grants to both 
the Lincoln School Library and Hanscom 
Middle School to start MakerS pace stations: 
shared spaces dedicated to collaboration, 
creativity, and problem solving in order to 
provide student driven, project based learning. 
The grants funded the purchase of basic art 
and building materials — paper, cardboard, 
tape, fabric, wood, wire and the like — needed 
for designing, building, and creating. 
Hanscom’s MakerSpace goes further, and 
includes materials to explore robotics and 
electronics. Students are inspired to create, 
problem-solve, refine and produce from 
scratch, work on solutions to everyday 
problems and participate in design challenges. 
These are “busy, creative times!” in the 
MakerS pace, according to Becca Fasciano, 
HMS Science Teacher. 


David Trant, Brooks School Science Teacher, 
received a grant to build a chicken coop — from 
initial sketch to the final hammered nail — with 
his 6th grade class, and after honing his skills 
in a fundamentals class at the Massachusetts 
Furniture Institute he was ready to begin. He 
explains: 


“It takes a leap of confidence to teach a 
class where there is no idea what the 
final project is going to look like... [but] 
we researched chicken coop designs 
and I taught the students proper hand 
toolusage. A grade is very obvious 
when it is directly tied to the experience 
of fitting your piece into a section ofa 
larger project. New skills have been built 
when you place a wall into a structure 
and it fits.” 


The Wetlands Walkway, opened in the spring 
of this year, represents the culmination of 
many years of planning, building and 
curriculum development. Co-sponsored by the 
Lincoln Public Schools, The Lincoln 
Community Preservation Committee, and the 
Lincoln Cultural Council, the walkway is an 
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outdoor classroom, utilized for nature study 
and much more. Students look at art in nature, 
and use natural materials to create art inspired 
by nature; they can “read the past’, and learn 
about the history of the glaciated landscape; 
they are able to monitor water chemistry and 
consider real-world water shortages; and they 
study New England wetlands as a resource for 
Native Americans: home to wild fowl, fish, a 
source of reeds and other building materials, 
and herbal medicines. 


Matt Reed, Smith School Teacher, explains 
how the Wetlands Walkway has helped feed 
the curiosity and observational skills of his Ist 
grade class: 


“We begin to ask questions related to 
what we see... will we see different 
things in different weather and times of 
day, what kind of bird is that, or do 
turtles live here? We can then go out on 
the trailor come back to the room and 

| see if we can answer the questions. For 
example, yesterday we sawa snake, 
and when we came back we worked to 
identify the snake. Based on our 

) observations, it was a northern water 
snake... Our observations and 
questions lead to deeper questions and 
a search for deeper understanding. After 
we identified the snake the question 

| arose: ‘The snake looks like a dinosaur, 
are they the same?” 


Ree rere eeerreeeeeeeeceeeeee Ee 


It was clear from the most recent grant 
application pool that the message is spreading. 
‘The 2017-2018 LSF grants focus on inte gration 
lof technology in the classroom, site visits to 
other schools, professional development for 
staffand deepening collaboration amongst 
faculty. The 10 approved grants, totaling 
$47,187.40, closely align with the LSF’s 
mission. They include The Green Classroom, 
Learning and the Brain, and a Broadway 
Teachers Workshop in NYC. 
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Looking Forward 


The article from 1988 concluded with the 
following: 


“Of course, a foundation signifies 
nothing unless it can raise the money 
needed for grants. Its success will be 
measured not only by the grants made, 
but by its ability to raise funds from the 
community it purports to serve. Lincoln 
has yet to find out if it will support its 
school in this way... we hope so.” 


Over thirty years, the LSF has awarded $1.25 
million to support more than 500 grants. And 
yet there remains a tremendous amount of 
work to be done to support a continued shift 
towards more creativity, collaboration, risk 
taking and authentic learning. While the Lincoln 
Public Schools rewrite educational models, the 
LSF is deeply involved in strate gic visioning 
and planning, and is poised and ready to 
encourage and support these exciting 
transformational changes. 


For more information about the Lincoln School 
Foundation please visit 


www.lincolnschoolfoundation.org 
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The walkway is an outdoor classroom 
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Lincoln Gas & Auto Service 


Complete Auto Repair Foreign & Domestic 
170 South Great Rd. Rt. 117, Lincoln, MA 01773 
8:00 to 3:00 6 days 
Sat. from 8:00 to 3:00 
781-259-0220 
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European Car Specialist 
- ¢ a 


Oil Changes - A/C Service — Brakes — Tires — Electrical — Starters — Batteries — Belts — Tune-Ups 
All Steering and Suspension Work — Exhaust Systems — Engine Repairs — Transmission Repair 
Clutches — Check Engine Diagnostic — Shocks & Struts — Alternators — Dealer Maintenance 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokerage | 
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14 Baker Bridge Road, LINCOLN 113 Tower Road, LINCOLN 
$1,595,000 $1,249,000 


20 Hillside Road, LINCOLN 27 Conant Road, LINCOLN 
$995,000 $849,000 
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Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


5 Birchwood Lane, LINCOLN 102 Lincoln Rd, LINCOLN 
$559,000 $599,000 


a 
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31 Cottage ST, CONCORD 140 Lincoln Rd, Unit 11, LINCOLN 
$595,000 $425,000 


yy 
a. 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


Manager/SV P 
l/- -686- 8618 


bert Wi WL bIEy et aA TIC al WWloyes, €or NEMOVES 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE tf and operated by NRT LLC RE0247. “All Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage listings may not appear on the above websites. An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


781-724-3513 508-259-4495 781-259-1822 617-285-4255 781-864-1393 


Lincoln Arts 


By Sarah H. Chester 


Just as school is starting up again, so are the many 
opportunities around town to sharpen your eye, 
get your hands dirty, and stimulate your creative 
side. This issue surveys local arts classes, 
workshops, and exhibits that are scheduled for the 
fall. 


Adult Arts Classes and Groups Starting Again for 
the Fall 


At the Council on Aging at Bemis Hall, check out 
the watercolor class on nature led by Jane Cooper. 
It will be meeting Fridays and Mondays, Oct 13, 16, 
20, 23, from 9 to 11 am. Contact the COA to sign 
up: 781-259-8811 or lincolntown.org/132/Council- 
on-Aging. 

Also, for knitters of all ranges of experience, 
the Knitters Drop-In meets weekly at Bemis Hall on 
Tuesdays from 9:30 to 11 am. As the COA says, 
“Come get help, give help, share projects, get new 
ideas, or just enjoy the conversation.” 


At the Ryan Estate, you can sign up for classes with 
professional artists in painting in watercolors, 
acrylics, oils, or pastels and in calligraphy. Some 
experience is required. Contact the instructors 
directly for more information: Jill Pottle 
(pottleart.com; jillpottle@pottleart.com), Marjorie 
Glick (marjorieglick.com; marjorieglick@mac.com), 
Elizabeth Dacosta Ahern (dacostaahern.com; 
edacostaahern@gmail.com), and Nancy Galligan 
for calligraphy (galligan@comcast.net) 


As discussed in the summer column of “Lincoln 
Arts,” deCordova offers multiple classes and 
workshops in ceramics. Daytime, evening, and 
weekend opportunities in ceramic sculpture 
continue through the fall and are taught by 
resident artist Bruce Barry. No experience is 
necessary. Check out the courses at 
decordova.org/ceramics or call 781-259-8355. 
At Lincoln-Sudbury High School, the adult 
education program offers many classes and 


ae 


atts ; Soa. 
Farm by Sheila Beenhouwer 


workshops at varying levels of experience in 
drawing, container gardening, woodworking, 
knitting, quilting, jewelry making, and video 
production. The classes start in October and 
November, most of them are in the evenings, and 
some weekend workshops are offered as well. 
Contact Lincoln-Sudbury at Isrhs.net/sites/adulted; 
adult.ed@Isrhs.net; or 978-443-9961, ext. 3326. 
At the Lincoln Library, check out the Photoshare 
workshop, which meets the first Wednesday of 
each month at 7:00 pm in the Tarbell Room. Fall 
dates are Sept. 6, Oct. 4, Nov. 1, and Dec. 6. The 
photosharing workshop is open to all. Participants 
are encouraged to take their photos (on a laptop, 
CD, or USB flash drive) and share them with the 
group or just to go and enjoy viewing others’ 
photographs. 

Lincoln Open Studio, through the Parks and 
Recreation Department, is for artists of all levels 
who wish to work on their own projects in a light- 
filled, congenial setting. Starting September 14, 
Open Studio meets on Thursdays through the 
school year, from 9:30 am to 2:30 pm in Hartwell B 
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Pod. Artists work in a variety of media and provide 
heir 


Petunias by Joan Seville 


own supplies (except turpentine-based oils, 
please). New members are always welcome. If you 
ish to visit, please contact me at 
chester636@gmail.com. Sign up for the Fall term, 
or for just four weeks of your choosing, at the Parks 
and Recreation office (Hartwell A Pod, Ballfield 
Road; 781-259-0784) or online at 
206/Parks-Recreation. 


Local Exhibits by Lincoln Artists 


he Lincoln Library offers three galleries to 
showcase works by local artists. The main Art 
Gallery rotates monthly. The September exhibit is 
by the Lincoln Quilters, who are showing quilts that 
were crafted by individuals and by multiple persons 
working together. Members of the Lincoln Quilters 
are Anne Crosby, Nancy Constable, Tricia Deck, 
Linda MacNeil, Margaret Olson, Lucy Sachs, Kate 
Sacknoff, Jane Solar, and Dilla Tingley. Note that all 
the quilts will be auctioned off to benefit the 
charity of choice of the successful bidder. Bids will 
be closed out at the closing reception on Thursday, 
September 28, 5-8 pm in the gallery. 

| The October exhibit in the Art Gallery will 
show works by members of the Lincoln Open 
Studio. The opening reception for the Open Studio 
show will be October 12, 4:30-7:00 at the Lincoln 
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Library. The November exhibit will be by Jim 
Wojno. 

In addition to the large gallery, the library 
offers the Stay-Put Gallery in the coffee area on 
the basement level and the Glass Case Gallery near 
the Front Desk. In the Stay-Put Gallery, see works 
by Steven German in September and by Paul Burke 
in October. 

NB: Artists and artisans can apply for 
showings at the library’s galleries. Note that for the 
main gallery, the deadline to submit applications 
for 2018 is Sept. 30, 2017. The wait for the smaller 
Stay-Put and Glass Case galleries is less than six 
months. Check out the library’s web page at 
lincolnpl.org/services/art-gallery-display-spaces for 
more information and for forms. Contact Assistant 
Director Lisa Rothenberg for details 
(lrothenberg@minlib.net). 


At Bemis Hall, the Artist’s Gallery rotates every 
one to two months. The featured artist for 
September and October is Susan Wu, whose works 
of Chinese brush paintings have received much 
acclaim. In November, the gallery will exhibit large 
nature prints from Massachusetts Audubon's 
Canton gallery. And in December, the Linco/n Photo 
Group, which includes several people, will show 
their photos. 


Another gallery that should not be missed is at 
Lincoln Town Hall. Although small, the Hall Gallery 
sees frequent traffic throughout the weekdays and 
evenings. The gallery is located on the main floor 
hallway in two display cabinets and has shown 
paintings, sculptures, ceramics, wood carvings, and 
antique items—all either created by a Lincoln artist 
or showcasing a town feature. The shows rotate 
every two months, and Town Clerk Susan Brooks 
(brooks@lincolntown.org) is taking names for the 
gallery’s waiting list. You can currently see a variety 
of works by Bernadette Quirk, for September and 
October. 


If you would like to include an event in the Lincoln 
Arts column or to feature a person or activity in the 
creative arts in Lincoln, please contact me at 
schester636@gmail.com. Note that we would need 
a two-month lead time to publish. 
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FLORENTINE 
FRAMES sinceios: 


We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 
Custom Mats *° Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints ° Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 
All Work Expertly Done on the Premises 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road * Weston Center 
781-647-1249 ° 800-742-1249 
www.florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


& Like us on 
Facebook 
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145 Lincoln. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 
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CONCORD 


The most comprehensive exhibition created 
about Henry D. Thoreau 


This Ever New Self: Thoreau 


and His Journal 
September 29, 2017 to January 21, 2018 


“Henry D. Thoreau, Courtesy of the Thoreau Society Collections at the Walden 
Woods’ Project’s Thoreau Institute. 


(CONCORD -— September 11, 2017) The 
bicentennial of Henry David Thoreau’s birth will 
culminate with the opening of the most 
comprehensive exhibition ever created about one 
of the world’s most original writers and thinkers — 
This Ever New Self: Thoreau and His Journal, opens 
on Friday, September 29, 2017 and runs through 
January 21, 2018 at the Concord Museum. 


This Ever New Self brings together remarkable 
holdings from the world’s two most significant 
Thoreau collections: journals, manuscripts, letters, 
books, and field notes from the Morgan Library & 
Museum; and, from the Concord Museum, unique 
personal items including the simple green desk on 
which Thoreau wrote Walden and “Civil 
Disobedience.” 


Margaret Burke, Executive Director of the Concord 
Museum, explained, “Fresh from its extraordinary 
success at New York’s Morgan Library & Museum, 
This Ever New Self: Thoreau and His Journal is one 
of the most important exhibits the Concord 
Museum has had the privilege to present. We are 
excited to reunite — in his hometown — Henry 
David Thoreau’s personal items and journals. 
Nearly two centuries after Thoreau’s birth, 

we are just beginning to appreciate the enormous 
impact he has had on our culture, our thinking, and 
our appreciation of our world. We are proud to 
share those insights with the people of Concord 
and with admirers from around the world.” 

Colin B. Bailey, Director of the Morgan Library & 
Museum, commented, “The Morgan is pleased to 
partner with the Concord Museum in bringing this 
extraordinary exhibition to the public. Henry David 
Thoreau has variously been cast as naturalist, 
hermit philosopher, and political activist. However, 
none of these labels do justice to the breadth of his 
interests and his enormous impact on American 
culture and letters. It is perhaps only in his journal 
that one finds Thoreau in full voice, commenting 
thoughtfully on a range of topics, from the 
seemingly mundane to the historic events of his 
day.” 

This Ever New Self features nearly one hundred 
items and unites for the first time the only two 
photographs for which Thoreau sat during this 
lifetime. The show centers on the journal Thoreau 
kept throughout his life and its importance in 
understanding the essential Thoreau. More than 
twenty of Thoreau’s journal notebooks are shown 
along with letters and manuscripts, books from his 
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library, pressed plants from his herbarium, and historical, literary, and decorative arts treasures. 


important personal artifacts like his walking stick. Renowned for the 1775 Revere lantern and Henry 
The Concord Museum Curator David Wood, Thoreau’s Walden desk, the Concord Museum is 
explained, “It is a wonderful highlight of the home to a nationally significant collection of 
bicentennial to have Thoreau’s journal back in American decorative arts, including clocks, 
Concord for the first time in more than a century. | furniture, and silver. Founded in 1886, the Museu 
am one of the many who believe that the place to is a gateway to historic Concord for visitors from 
find the real historical Thoreau is in his journal, and around the world and a vital cultural resource for 
this exhibition is the first ever to successfully view the town and region. www.concordmuseum.org 
it in that light.” Concord 

Every private journal tells the story of self. For his Museum 

entire adult life, Thoreau filled notebook after 53 GPS Cambridge Turnpike 

notebook with his observations and reflections, Concord, Mass. 01742 

strong in the belief that a closely examined life Hours through January 1, 2018 

would yield infinite riches. His journal was his Mon-Sat. 9-5; Sun.12-5 (closed 11/23, 12/24, 
everyday companion, an essential tool for a 12/25) 

mindful existence, and grist for Walden. The cm1@concordmuseum.org 978-369-9763 


exhibition takes Thoreau’s manuscript journal as a 
point of departure to introduce the many facets of 
this extraordinary man — the student, reader, 
writer, worker, thinker, Concord neighbor, and 
above all, keen observer of the inner and outer 
world. It reveals how Thoreau used his journal as a 
place to cultivate — and constantly renew — his very 
self. 

# 

# # 


Organization 
This Ever New Self: Thoreau and His Journal 
exhibition is organized by the Morgan Library & 
Museum, New York, and the Concord Museum, 
Concord, Massachusetts. 

Sponsorship 
The Concord Museum is grateful to our sponsors 
for support of This Ever New Self: Thoreau and His 


Journal. 
Major Support Lead Sponsor Presenting 
Sponsor Anonymous Morgan Stanley 


Middlesex Savings Bank Corporate Sponsors: 

Mc Walter Volunteer Insurance Agency; Newbury 
Court; Woodman & Eaton, P.C. 

Individual Support: Anne Hayden and Ivan Burns 
About the Concord Museum: The Concord 
Museum is where all of Concord’s remarkable past 
is brought to life through an inspiring collection of 
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he Lincoln Open Studio will be 
howing some of their art work in the 
ibrary gallery in October. 

mong the artists displaying work will 
e Sarah H. Chester. 

ollowing are some of her paintings 
hich might be included Visit the 
allery, you might see the originals in 
olor. 


“"Coltsfoot Barn" (pastel) shows the riot of 
jgoldenrod that sets off the reds of the barn and the 
jblues of the sky. (This isn't of a farm Lincoln, but it's 
iLincolnesque. If you look closely, you can see a 
house within the large barn. An architect converted 
ithe big barn into a home and garage, and the small 
barn is still used for cattle. Really cool farm in the 
Litchfield Hills of CT!) 
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The top painting, "Goat Barn at Codman Farm" 
(acrylic on canvas) shows the warm light inside the 
cellar of the old barn. The nanny goats and their 
kids were all sunning themselves just outside the 
small door on the first warm day of spring. 


Copyright 2017 Sarah H. Chester 
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MAINE 


Harold D. Smith offers this homage to Summer 2017. 
He and Betty were looking for “the old time view of 
Maine” so they went “Down East” beyond Acadia. 
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_ Foggy Morning 


| Acadia 
_ National Park 


- Schoodic Peninsula 


© 2017 Harold D. Smith 
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Foggy Morning 2 


Acadia 
National Park 


Schoodic Peninsula 


© 2017 Harold D. Smith 


Acadia National Park 
Schoodic Peninsula 
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For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach..... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


Concord Funeral Home 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered 
Traditiona 
Memoria! 
Cremation 
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Let Us Help You With 
Pre-Need Planning 
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Social Security Information 
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Advertisement Rates 


Full Page $90.00 
Half Page $55.00 
% Page $40.00 


OLD TOWN HALL 
EXCHANGE 
Great for unique and 
personal gifts and needs. 


Think of the coming 
Holidays 


Mon. to Fri. 10:00 — 4:30 
Sat. 10:00 — 2:00 


2017 


Lisa Baer 


Jessica Packineau 


Terry Perlmutter 


Sotheby’s 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


BPW asceWReel Rd T Suabtey $1,059, 000 


2 sam an 


\ WERWREDS | 


| Hawk Hill Rd Lincoln $1,749,000 


152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln 781.259.4040 


Patti Salem 


Prvctee- — Semch by Tom Sarees tat pers Abe ig 


Barrett Sotheby's 


Search Greater Boston Now ~~ 


5 De 


Cynthia Stephenso 


Access the most up-to-date real estate listings in the Boston area 
and around the world at barrettsir.com. 


Terese Surette 


Jeannine Taylor 


Evergreen Meadows Bedford $869,000+ | 


barrettsothebysrealty.com 


Marge & Piair Leriqu 
Lorri AT LINCOLN CROSSING 


‘Your one stop for full service hair care! 


. oh? 
OF 160 Vinee Rabe 
~we* ef 
sere ° 781-239-9177 


Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 


are ready to care for vour hair! 


Stop in to see our new leok, 
shop in our new accessories boutique. 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 


[look forward to meeting vou! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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OGILVIE’S 


SINCE 1919 


~ ~~ + 


Hardware © Lumber e Landscape Supplies 


Lamp Repair ~ Knife Sharpening ~ Screen Repair 
Weber Grills ~ Propane Refills 
Pet Food ~ Bird Seed ~ 
Benjamin Moore Paint ~ California Paint 
Mulch ~ Loam ~ Sand 


B. L. Ogilvie & Sons, Inc. “See ef Phone: (781) 894-1265 
39 Warren Avenue : Fax: (781) 894-0255 
Weston, MA 02493 — ; www.ogilviehardware.com 

Mon. — Fri. 7am-5pm pe Sat. 7:30am-4pm 


WWW _.dohertysgarage.com 


781 — 259 -- 8484 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoin, MA 0 1773 
E—mail info@dohertysgarage.com 
Mobil 
Charter Bus Service 
101 years of busing Lincoln’s Children 
Charter buses for all occasions 
Auto Services Group events 
General Auto Repair Organizations : 
MA Inspection Station Birthday parties 
Wheel Alignments Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 
A/C Repair Temple youth groups 
Comfortable waiting room with TV and WiFi Church outings 
Auto Detailing 
Rubbish Removal 
Household Rubbish Remova!/Recycling ; 
Weekly/Bi-weekly/Monthly i 
Clean outs and one time pick ups 
' 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Landscape Architects 
~ Sanitary Engi neers 
- Licensed Carpenters 
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- Certified Horticulturalists 
- Title V Septic Installers 
Tree Services 
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- Septic Systems 
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- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 


- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 
- Spring. & Fall Clean U ps - Lawn Installation 
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Brick and Natural Stone Sees St. 


-foustom Designed d Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
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NorthPaint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Cool stuff to bring your brand to life! 


www.northpointprinting.com 


Find us on 
Facebook 


PRSRT STD 
US. Postage 
Paid 


Permit No. 37 
Lincoln, MA 
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BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


781-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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Contents 


On the cover is a grey squirrel that liked to visit our steps. The squirrel 
enjoyed making the hole in the large pumpkin to find food. 


Henry Hoover tells us about his friend at Longy. He met him in later life in 
Lincoln. A good read. 


Do you like to cook? We have four recipes from Verrill Farm that you can try. 
On Saturday December 2 the Concord Museum sponsors the 7 Holiday 


Tour. To find more about the tour call 978 369 9763, ext.216. The Hawthorne 
Inn and the Thoreau-Alcott House will be open along with several others. 


Changes at deCordova. The Café is moved near the Store. Breakfast is served now. 


The Café during the week is open 9-3 (breakfast is served) and on the weekend the 
Café is open 11-4. 


Betty Smith shares her thoughts about the assassination of JFK. She also writes 
about President Reagan, She looks into the past. 


Ray Anthony Shepard, a Lincoln resident, is interviewed by Rhoda Taschioglou. Ray 
is the grandson of a slave. Lincoln was the president at that time. Ray writes about 


how the slaves who served in the Civil War were treated. 
The holiday season is upon us. Palmer Faran points out the various ways people 


feel about this season. 


THE NATURE OF LINCOLN written by Susan M. Klem has a chapter entitled 
Insects in. Winter. Very interesting and well written. 
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Kendal Green 
Driving School 


| ‘Kendal Green | 


Sm Driving School 
= 


Weston Driver’s Ed 
781-899-6698 


Kendalgreen.com 
drive@kendalgreen.com 


Teaching Safety and Courtesy 


More Than Just Learning To Drive 
We Provide Our Students With 
Hands On Instruction Of Basic Car 
Maintenance And Safety. 
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Hello, neighbor! 


By Henry B, Hoover 


As a piano student at Longy School of Music in 
Cambridge I spent a lot of my time avoiding tenors. 
Piano-hungry singers could fix their eye on an 
accompanist as beadily as a hawk a rabbit and dive 
with talons spread for the kill. The Longy building 
still hulks, a portly brownstone off Harvard Square. 
A circular stairway leads students to a warren of 
tiny practice rooms, each with its smeared window, 
wobbly music stand and drink-stained upright. 
Here, students repaired to tame an intractable 
Beethoven sonata or Chopin étude. Two would 
often enter these rooms, perhaps one with a violin 
before some hunch-shouldered pianist clutching a 
sheaf of music. Sometimes a tenor led me, the 
accompanist, smarting from the talons. 

I love music. I was training to be a solo 
pianist. But I looked forward to the opportunity to 
help advance the careers of instrumentalists who, by 
virtue of their chosen instrument, will never 
perform solo and will always need accompaniment. 
It was gratifying when the person was the 
instrument. I really liked to work with singers. 
Vocalists bring with them some extra-musical 
context, a poem, narrative or dialogue, that enriches 
the musical experience. 

| Except if he was a tenor. Tenors lay in wait 
in halls. Grasping my arm, one would coax me into 
“working on that second stanza” or hearing “what 
I’m discovering with these two Schumann Lieder.” 
Basses are profound, contemplative; baritones are 
heroic, paternal. Tenors are uniquely cursed with a 
congenital stentorian narcissism. The higher the C, 
the better. 
| But at Longy I did enjoy an exception to the 
Rule of Tenors. He was a gentle man, showing up 
twice a week. I cared for his voice: honeyed, supple, 
generous. I recall one time in particular. I was 
fleeing most beating wings but hesitated before his 
whisper: “Hello, could we have, um, just a 
moment?” An empty room materializes. Onto the 
piano plops the score, open to where we’d left it last 
week. First, warm ups. Then my hands begin the 


pulsing chords that launch the song,“An die 
Musik”, Schubert’s endearing paean to his art. The 
D-Major melody begins quietly. “In how many gray 
hours have you transported me, to a better world”, 
swells, filling the room to its apogee, “You noble 
art, I thank thee”, before closing in soft affirmation. 

Afterward, the promise to meet again. By 
year’s end, however, my studies were over. I left 
Longy for good, avoiding music and the draft and 
entering the Army. I returned from six European 
years to Washington DC to build a new life in Army 
Intelligence. 

Fast forward more than a half-century to an 
early morning 1n Carleton-Willard, when I had 
dropped by my prospective home to check on the 
installation of my wall-length compact-disc shelves. 
Returning to my car I caught sight of a man, 
dignified in years, striding across the parking lot 
toward me. “Hello, neighbor! Welcome to Carleton- 
Willard!” He extended his hand; I shook his 
warmly. Pulling out into traffic I leaned over to my 
sister, “If this is any indication of how friendly 
Carleton-Willard is, I’m in the right place.” 

While waiting to move in I found myself 
revisiting this moment. There was something about 
this man that wouldn’t let go. 

Later, as a new resident, I was leafing 
through the CW publication, “The Experience Of 
Our Years”, exploring my new neighbors, when I 
stopped. That name. The face. I fumbled for the 
phone, misdialed. I took a deep breath. Redialed. 
Ring. Ring. Ring. “Hello?” Croaking, I managed, 
“Is this Paul Wiggin?” “Yes”. A rivulet swelled to 
white-flecked torrents, the old words tumbling onto 
themselves: Longy, piano, Schubert, practice-room, 
each pointing to my long-lost friend. Surprise! My 
vanished tenor of fifty-eight years ago was my 
neighbor! 


© 2017 Henry B. Hoover 
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STONEGATE GARDENS 


Fresh Cut Christmas Trees 
Custom Wreaths 
Winter Arrangements 
Centerpieces 
Holiday Home Décor 
339 South Great Rd. (Rt. 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


(781) 259 - 8884 
stonegategardens.com 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M, Dee 
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Verrill Farm Recipes for the 
Holidays. 


Bread Stuffing for Turkey 


3 Qt. for 12 Ib. turkey 1 tsp. pepper 


12 cups coarse bread 1 TB dried mixed herbs (a 
crumbs from stuffing bread combo of sage, rosemary, thyme 
1 cup butter and summer savory) 
Concord, MA 01742 , 2 
(978) 369-4494 3/4 cup minced onions 


1 1/2 cups chopped celery 
| TB salt 


Melt butter in large pot. Add the onions and celery and cook until slightly softened. 
Mix in the seasonings. Add the bread crumbs and mix lightly. 
Stuffing can be made ahead and refrigerated. 


Adjust quantities for the appropriate size bird you are cooking 


Remember to remove the giblet package from the bird before stuffing. 


Mini Pumpkins stuffed with Creamed Kale & 
Roasted Butternut Squash 


_ Verrill — | 


4 mini pumpkins 1/8 tsp. thyme 
no, 1 10, butternut squash, 1/4 tsp. each salt & pepper 
11 Wheeler Road peeled & diced 1/3 cup chicken broth 

ereeria ne 1 qt. kale, washed & 1 cup heavy cream 
(978) 369-4494 
chopped 2 TB Parmesan 
3 TB olive oil 1/2 cup extra sharp Cheddar 
2 TB chopped shallots 


Remove tops from pumpkins and remove seeds. Bake with tops for 30 min at 350 deg. 
In a bowl, toss 1 TB olive oil, squash, thyme s & p. Roast at 350 degrees for 20-30 
min. 

In a shallow pan, heat 2 TB oil and add shallots. Cook for 30 seconds, add kale and 
toss and cook for | min. Add chicken broth and cook until kale starts to wilt. Add 
cream and cook for 4-5 min., until sauce thickens. Add Parmesan, stir and remove from 
heat. Add squash and grated cheddar. Fill pumpkins with mixture and rest top on as 
cover. Return to oven for 10 min, serve, or chill till later date. Reheat in 350 oven for 
30-40 min. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


Subscription New or Renewal Form 
Please look at the address label on the back cover. Expiration month is on the Lable 
lf you should be subscribing PLEASE fill out this form and send it with a check to us. 
Name 
Street Address 
City, State, Zip Code 
One Year $20 Two Years $35 


Thank you for supporting the Lincoln Review, Betty and Jeanne. 
Your subscriptin helps make this publication possible. 


The Lincoln Review 
P.O.Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Ma. 01773-6245 
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More Recipes 


Cranberry Relish 
1 orange, seeded and 2 cups fresh cranberries 
chopped 1/2 cup sugar 


1 apple, peeled & cored 1/2 cup chopped walnuts 
1/4 lemon peeled 


Concord, MA 01742 
(978) 369-4494 


Pulse all ingredients in food processor, except for walnuts and sugar. Stir in sugar and 
walnuts. 


Good with sweet potato pancakes and, of course, turkey! 


Werrtlias 


Baked Macaroni & Cheese w/Butternut Squash 


Die Farm 1 1/2 cups elbow macaroni 1 Qt. peeled and diced butternut 
2 tbsp butter squash 
4} = 2 tbsp flour 1 TB corn oil 
po h Ws 
11 Whecler Road 2 cups milk Panko Crumb Topping 
Concord, MA 01742 1/4 tsp salt 1 cup panko bread crumbs 
(978) 369-4494 1/4 tsp pepper 2 tbsp melted butter 
1/4 tsp dry mustard 2 tbsp Parmesan cheese 


3/4 cup shredded Cheddar cheese _1/2 tsp thyme 
1/3 cup Parmesan cheese 


Panko Bread Topping - Combine all ingredients and set aside for the top of macaroni and cheese. 

Bring 3 qts of water to boil, add macaroni and cook about 8 minutes. Peel Squash, dice in 1/4" pieces. Toss 
with corn oil and bake at 350 degrees for 30 to 40 minutes until soft. Drain and set aside. 

In a pan over moderate heat, melt the butter then add the flour and cook for one minute, stirring constantly. 
Add milk and whisk until smooth. Add salt, pepper, dry mustard, and the cheese and stir until smooth and 
combined. Add the macaroni and vegetables to the sauce. Pour into a 8 x 8 baking dish. Top with panko 
bread crumb mixture and bake at 375 for about 25 minutes or until bubbly. 
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@ One, Co “A 


oO to — 
The Touch of Christmas Fair 


Saturday, Dec.9 from 1OAM— IPM 
at 
the Stone Church 
First Parish of Lincoln 


Grab a friend, Bring your kids 


Handmade Crafts and Baked Goods 
Tucker's Treasures 
Wreaths and Holiday Centerpieces 
Children's Room 
Cookie and Ornament Decorating 


Lunch Served 


“4. Santa Arrives @ 11:00 !! ba 
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Beautiful private homes & historic Concord Landmarks 


Concord Museum’s 7‘" Holiday House Tour 


-(CONCORD, MA. November 14, 2017) On 
Saturday, December 2, from 11:00am to 
4:00pm, seven of Concord’s most beautiful 
private homes and historic landmarks will be 
open to the public for the Concord 
-Museum’s Guild of Volunteers 7" annual 
Holiday House Tour. All of the properties 
are professionally decorated in the holiday 
_ spirit by local and Boston-based interior 
designers. Homes on the tour range from 
Colonial 18" century, Mid-Century Modern, 
_Federal-era historic homes and others. 
For the first time this year the Concord 
_Museum partnered with the Minute Man 
National Historic Parks. This collaboration 
enables the Museum to feature the historic 
Colonel James Barrett House, which was 
built in 1705 and was a significant location 
in the events of the Revolutionary War and 
April 19, 1775. In keeping with the early 
American period of the home, Barrett house 
will be garbed in simple Colonial holiday 
decorations appropriate to that time. In 
recognition of the Bicentennial of Henry 
David Thoreau’s birth, the stately Thoreau- 
Alcott House, a private residence, is a 
special feature of the tour. This house was 
home to Henry David Thoreau and his amily 
from 1840 until his death. The home is also 
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closely associated with Louisa May Alcott, 
who purchased the house for her family after 
Thoreau’s death. The literary theme 
continues with the Hawthorne Inn, which 
was recently reopened and redecorated. 
Prior to this home becoming an Inn the 
Alcott family also lived in this house from 
1845-1852 and later sold it to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

The Guild of Volunteers is organizing 
this event as a benefit for the education 
initiatives of the Museum. Holiday House 
Tour ticket sales benefit ongoing 
educational programming at the Concord 
Museum, which welcomes 12,000 school 
children annually for curriculum-based 
educational programs for students of all 
levels and learning styles 

Tickets may be purchased online, at 
the Museum, or by phone through 
November 30: $40 Members, $45 Non- 
members; after December | and day of: $45 
Members, $50 Non-members. No refunds; 
no photography. Tickets may be purchased 
online at concordmuseum.org; or by calling 
(978)-369-9763, ext. 216. 

New Location- Tickets and maps must 
be picked up at the Wright Tavern at 9:00am 
on the day of the event. 
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Lincoln Gas & Auto Service 


Complete Auto Repair Foreign & Domestic 
170 South Great Rd. Rt. 117, Lincoln, MA 01773 
8:00 to 3:00 6 days 
Sat. from 8:00 to 3:00 
781-259-0220 


European Car Specialist 
i am oS 


Oil Changes - A/C Service — Brakes — Tires — Electrical — Starters — Batteries — Belts — Tune-Ups 
All Steering and Suspension Work — Exhaust Systems — Engine Repairs — Transmission Repair 
Clutches — Check Engine Diagnostic — Shocks & Struts — Alternators — Dealer Maintenance 
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Stop by the Café and Artists’ Market 
during your next trip to deCordova 


In addition to the new contemporary art exhibitions 
on view inside the Museum, there are other exciting 
changes happening around deCordova’s campus: 
the opening of a new Café and the Store’s annual 
Artists’ Market. 


The Café 


Next time you want to cozy up with a hot chocolate, 
hearty soup, or glass of wine this winter, head to the 
deCordova | Café! Recently relocated next to the 
deCordova Store, the Café now offers delicious 
sandwiches and salads made fresh daily, plus an 
array of snacks, desserts, coffee and tea, and beer 
and wine. It’s a great place to relax after exploring 
the art on view indoors and in the Sculpture Park. 


Not only have we updated the Café’s location and 
menu, but we also expanded the hours to offer 
breakfast on weekdays. Now open 9 am—3 pm 
Monday through Friday, Lincoln residents can start 
the day with a hot coffee or latte, warm pastry, or 

| quiche. The Café is open 11 am—4 pm on weekends. 


Additionally, the Café features a new contemporary 
_ design with increased space and more seating than 
the original location, including long communal 

| tables, small high-top tables, and cozy nooks. A 
stunning selection of artwork by local artists from 

| deCordova’s corporate art loan program is on 
display. 


Finally, be sure to come back in the spring to enjoy 
the gorgeous new Café Courtyard! Thanks to 
generous help from local residents and companies, 
the Courtyard features a beautiful shade pergola, 
sculptural benches, and fresh plantings. 


The Artists’ Market at the deCordova Store 


Right next door to the Café is the Store—and you’ll 
definitely want to stop by this month during our 
annual Holiday Artists’ Market. 


For over 20 years, the deCordova | Store has 
celebrated the holidays with an annual Artists’ 
Market to make your holiday shopping creative and 
inspiring. The Market features unique works by 
local and national artists that you can't find at other 
stores—including handmade ceramics, sculptures, 
jewelry and accessories, and more—plus ornaments 
and other holiday treats. 


Whether you’re shopping for a fashionable friend, 
art-loving spouse, or curious children, the Artists’ 
Market has you covered. The Market—which 
nearly doubles the normal square footage of the 
Store—is full of festive cheer and gifts for all your 
loved ones. 


The Market is open daily 10 am—5:30 pm through 
December 31. From December 1|1 through 
December 24, it will be open with expanded hours 
to 7:30 pm (Monday through Thursday only). 
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Coldwell Banker 
Residential Brokerage 


ee ee Se See ee 


0 Wil, ibe amok, tm 


1! 


256 Lincoln Road, LINCOLN 


48 Todd Pond Road, LINCOLN 
$889,000 


$325,000 


14 Baker Bridge Road, LINCOLN 


113 Tower Road, LINCOLN 
$1,595,000 


$1,199,000 


—- 


Susan Law 
508-954-7753 


Sandra Bradlee Doug Carson Penny Cotoni 
617-840-2321 617-448-1913 781-259-1070 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Giving You Every Real Estate Advantage 


Personalized Service * Local Expertise * Extensive Internet Exposure 


Your Trusted Real Estate Advisors 


‘| 0 ourvalued 


customers: 
O)ne of the joys of the 
Holiday Season 


is the opportunity to say 
‘T hank You 


and wish you allthe 


best in the coming year. 


Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


Stacy Osur Manager/SVP 
781-724-3513 Daaes ect ‘* = ee 617-285-4255 — | 617- 686- 8618 
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ee | Mortgage. LLC 
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 www.NewEnm Bat 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE |= 


\ BJORNSON 


FAMILY DENTISTRY 


ot & 
| : 


Thomas G. Bjornson DMD 


General, Special Needs & Cosmetic Dentistry 


NEW PATIENTS 
WELCOME 


Phone: (781) 257-5216 


160 lincoln Rasstite 104.0— 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Chester@bjornsonfamilydental.com 
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ee FLORENTINE 
FRAMES since 1082 


¢ We Have the Perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest Selection of Wood & Metal Frames with over 4,500 Styles 
Custom Mats * Dry Mounting * Photo Frames & Albums 
Prints *° Posters * Custom Mirrors 
Botanical & Architectural Engravings 
Unbeatable Prices * Quality Fast Service 

All Work Expertly Done on the Premises S 


Visit Our Expanded Art Gallery Featuring Local & International Artists 


478 Boston Post Road « Weston Center 
781-647-1249 * 800-742-1249 
www.florentineframes.com 
florentineframes@aol.com 


& Like us on 
Facebook 


Featuring 
Organic Color Systems 
-and natural heal fo Crack € products 


eC - Os hrb e nad icy 


www.skysalonlincolIn.com 


(29 A 22 9 0 DO 


145 Lincoln. Unit 104, Lincoln, Ma 
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Mango & rain Lenigu 
Lone LINCOLN CROSSING 


Your one stop for full service hair care! 


oie” 160 Linco 
ad coln Rd. Lincoln 
we ef 

ple ® 781-259-9177 


Weige, Donna, Kim and Maria 
are ready to care for your hair! 


Stop in to see our new look, 
shop in our new accessories boutique. 
and receive a Gift Certificate for a 
complementary hand treatment! 

I look forward to meeting you! 


Peggy Nazzaro 
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The Assassination of JFK 


There are certain days in a lifetime one will never forget. 


Loosing President Kennedy is still just a blur. IIn November 1963 | was working in the Naval 
Architecture Department at MIT. My office was on the second floor of building 5 on Mass. Avenue. 
As | recall a naval officer came in and told us the devasting newes. Nobody really wanted to go 
anywhere — should one go back to the apartment, call family, or friends, or. There were no TV’s 
around so slowly people used the phones. | called my husband at 4:00 and he said he would stay and 
work for awhile. As time went by people left. We were just all stunned. | walked to our apartment 
through Central Square. 


We had plans to have Professor Holly and his wife over for dinner. After talking on the phone with 
the Holly’s, we decided to carry-on. Over dinner we talked about the usual things. Eventually we 
turned the TV on and all the reporters talked about was who was up in the window and might have 
shot the President. Many theories. No answers. 


After they left we cleaned up, wondering what the next day would hold. 


Eighteen years later. | was at the Lincoln schools watching the Lincoln buses pickup the children. 
News had just came out that President Reagan had been shot and was being rushed to the hospital in 
Texas. It was around 2:30 on a Monday afternoon and | was waiting to enter the schools. | was there 
to lead a Creative Writing program. The children were scared and the Boston students wanted to go 
home fast but they had to wait for the 4:00 p.m. bus. Emotionally they were very upset. They all 
knew about the assissination of JFK. They wondered what would happen to the country, what would 
happen to Boston, to Lincoln and their family. One student worried if grownups would start carrying 
guns. Eventually we settled into classroom and | suggested they write about President Reagen and 
how they felt. Some Metco students wrote about the problems in the streets near home. The Lincoln 
students were more passive. Their Moms were waiting in the Circle for them 


| walked to the bus with the students returning to Boston. Quitely they got into the seats. 


| had brought flowers in for them to write about. Instead | handed them to the students. 


© 2017 Elizabeth H. Smith 
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NOW OR NEVER! A BOOK 
YOU'LL WANT TO READ 


Author interview by Rhoda Taschioglou 


is vesacse tay s War. f End Slavery | 


Ray ANTHONY SHEPARD ~ 


In early October when my husband brought 
home several books from the Concord Book Shop, 
I was delighted to see that one of them, the newly 
published NOW or NEVER! had been written by 
our friend Ray Anthony Shepard. Ray and his 
wife Kathy moved to Lincoln ten years ago and 
are both involved in local community activities. 
In this new book, Ray, who taught history at both 
Phillips Andover and Brandeis, has created a non- 
fiction work about the Civil War focusing on the 
experiences of the Massachusetts 54th Infantry 
Division, which was comprised of Black men 
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from the North recently freed from slavery by the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

I found the book remarkable in several respects. 
One is Ray’s ability to encapsulate his story in 
only 121 pages, each of which includes factual 
detail that must have involved extensive research 
into historical documents, but keeps the reader 
engrossed in moving forward with the flow of the 
story. The second is his use of letters written by 
two members of the 54—George E. Stephens 
and James Henry Gooding- who both had a 
family history of slavery and wrote newspaper 
dispatches from the battlefield. The content of 
their writings brings the reader more personally 
close to the danger and pain the members of the 
54 were experiencing and the courage with 
which they faced those challenges. All of this can 
be understood and appreciated by both young and 
adult readers. 

The morning after I had finished reading NOW or 
NEVERI, I ran across Ray at Donelan’s.After 
congratulating him on his outstanding 
achievement, I asked if I could submit to him a 
few questions about his motivation and 
experience involved in writing it because I hoped 
to share it with the readers of The Lincoln 
Review. He graciously agreed. And so we began. 


I know that you were an educational publishing 
executive for many years. What made your 
decide to try your hand at writing books for 
younger students? 


As a fifth-grader in Nebraska I was one of the few 
Black students in the class, and when American 
slavery was taught I was embarrassed by the 
topic. It called attention to my physical 
differences and implied that somehow I was not 
quite as good as my classmates. 

Today we would say that I felt my “otherness” 


and or reasons never explained I came 
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from a group that deserved to be enslaved. My 
_ mother often spoke about her father was born 
into slavery (1859) and emancipated when he was 
“six years old (1865.) This meant I sat in class 
knowing I had a grandfather who had been 
enslaved and a great-grandfather who “owned” 
him. Nothing in my three years of American 
history (fifth, eight, and eleventh grades) made 
that anxiety go away. Those feelings continued in 


| my professional life as a history teacher and 

| textbook editor. I knew how hard it was to teach 
| American slavery without making some students 
| feel embarrassed, angry, or guilty. I also 

\ discovered the difficulty of producing textbooks 


| that showed the pain as well as the aspirations of 


| the enslaved and those who fought to liberate 
‘them. In writing NOW or NEVER I wanted to 
‘tell a story that would lay bare to readers the role 
of slavery in building America and how racial 
‘attitudes in the North and South sustained it for 
so many years. I wanted, however, to do it in 
such a way that readers would see how the 
courage of individuals led to its abolition. That 
being said, I know my book will not make 
teaching this subject any easier, but in writing it 
my admiration and appreciation of American 
history teachers increased. They are charged 
with helping students understand slavery as a 
pivotal issue in American democracy and doing so 
in a way that fosters a greater appreciation of the 
sacrifices that so many made to make concrete the 
inspirational ideals of individual freedom and 
liberty. 


What led you to choose the 54" as a way to write 
about American slavery? 


When I worked in Boston I passed Saint Gaudens’ 
Memorial to Robert Shaw and the men of the 54" 
at 24 Beacon Street twice a day. Often I would 
stop to admire the artist’s realistic portrayal of the 
‘soldiers’ facial features and how Saint Gaudens 
showed these free men of the North’s unwavering 
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courage and pride as they offered to sacrifice 
themselves to liberate enslaved African 
Americans. Later I came to understand the 
memorial as a touchstone of American history. It 
was here that the known and unknown icons in 
the fight for racial justice had gathered and will 
continue to gather as long as the landmark stands. 
The image and spirit of courage and bravery of 
Stephens, Gooding, and thousands of others are 
on display. Their dignity and significance have 
been witnessed by Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, WEB DuBois, Colin Powell, Barack 
Obama and many others. It was Saint Gaudens’ 
evocative tribute to Robert Shaw and the men of 
the 54" that urged me to retell their story. 


Why does a true story about two Black Civil War 
soldiers matter today? 

Race is America’s addictive stumbling block to 
our professed goal of a multiethnic Democracy 
where “all are created equal.” And we stumble 
because we forget Wiiliam Faulkner’s reminder: 
The past is not dead. In fact, it’s not even past. 
The issue of race in America is rooted in the 
crucible of American slavery—economic 
advantage for the one percent and a hollow but 
hard shell of racial arrogance for middle and 
working class whites in the North and South. 
Indeed the past is not dead. 

By wniting Now or Never!1 wanted to give 
readers young and old understanding of how 
racial attitudes made slavery possible and how the 
country could free slaves without liberating itself 
from the comfortable but false premise of a racial 
pecking order—a concept still being played in 
today’s headlines and back-page stories. 

Now or Never! Is the story of two black guys 
willing to die to prove they were as good as white 
men. Henry Gooding, one of the book’s subjects, 
wrote of going to war “to vindicate the foul 
aspersion that we are not men.” From our 2017 
vantage point we are embarrassed by such raw 
anguish, but it was in 1857, only a few years 
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before Gooding’s statement, that the Supreme 
Court had ruled that African Americans, free or 
enslaved, were not and could never be American 
citizens and had no rights that whites had to 
respect. : 

I write so that the next generation understands 
that the end of slavery did not come about by a 


generous act of the North, but was a consequence 


of Confederates’ refusal to accept Abraham 
Lincoln’s threat that if they did not end their 
rebellion he would declare slaves free. I want to 
show that some forms of the underlying cause of 
slavery are being played out today as if jagged 
fragments from a kind of explosion in deep space 
are continuing to orbit and occasionally fall to 
earth. 


I have heard that your book is already in its 
second printing. Am I right that people who 
want to rad NOW or NEVER! can get it at the 
Concord Bookshop? And is it true that some of 
the copies are autographed? 


Yes, that’s all true! 


Auto Services 
General Auto Repair 
MA inspection Station 
Wheel Alignments 
A/C Repair 


Comfortable waiting room with TV and WiFi 


Auto Detailing 


Rubbish Removal 


Household Rubbish Removal/Recycling 


Weekly/Bi-weekly/Monthly 
Clean outs and one time pick ups 


For Your Listening 
Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on the Beach..... Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library4 


WWW .dohertysgarage.com 
781 — 259 -- 8484 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 0 1773 
E—mail info@dohertysgarage.com 


Mobil 


Charter Bus Service 
101 years of busing Lincoln’s Chiidren 
Charter buses for all occasions 

Group events 

Organizations 

Birthday parties 

Bar/Bat Mitzvahs 

Temple youth groups 

Church outings 
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Christmas is coming! hos ee 
Psychiatrists point out that many 


Christmas is coming! people are depressed at Christmas. They see 
more patients at that season than at other 
By Palmer Faran times of the year. All those happy people 
make other people feel left out. In fact some 
Halloween was barely over before the people opt out of Christmas altogether — no 
Christmas music began and decorations gifts, no turkey or ham or roast beef, no tree, 
were displayed. Pumpkins gave way to no decorations. Maybe they even go away 
miniature pine trees and tinsel replaced for Christmas. 
spider webs. Thanksgiving was barely Then there are those who believe that 
recognized. More Christmas carols and even we should enjoy each holiday as it comes 
more decorations. Now that we’ve survived along. Halloween means ghosts and things 
the Thanksgiving feast, we still have to think that gO bump in the night. Thanksgiving iS 
about Christmas. family and friends getting together, eating 
Some people apparently think that and giving thanks for being together. And 
Christmas music should be played all year Christmas, Christmas is for thinking of 


round. Christmas makes one happy, right? others, spreading cheer and giving gifts that 
Why not have it all the time? I’m not sure express that feeling. 
that the decorations are included in this idea. So here’s to the holiday season! 


© 2017 Palmer Faran 
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OGILVIE’S 


SINCE 2325 
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SOME PEOPLE SAY the best thing about winter is “no bugs.” (Not 
me, I like the snow.) So, where are the bugs anyway? A few insects 
remain active in winter and a few go away, but most are still here, 
just in a dormant stage. Birds that overwinter here depend on these 
insects for food. | 

Two insects that are active in winter, at least on warmer days, 
are springtails (or snow fleas) and stoneflies. Have you ever noticed 
on a warm, sunny day small, black specks all over the snow? Watch 
them carefully for a minute. If some of them disappear, you are seeing 
springtails jumping. The larvae of stoneflies live in streams. By mid 
winter the adults emerge from the water and fly slowly through the 
air. They look like large gray mosquitoes. 

A few insects migrate south including some dragonflies that fly 
to Florida and monarch butterflies that head for Mexico. 

Most insects remain here in winter in a resting stage known as dia- 
pause. The cold temperatures slow these cold-blooded critters down. 

Insects have a multitude of adaptations for survival through 
winter. Look among bare branches for material attached to a twig 
that might house an insect or under the leaf litter on the ground or 
inside a log. If you peel bark off a dead tree, you are likely to find 
small tunnel patterns made by various kinds of bark beetles. Or while 
splitting wood, you might come across some carpenter ants that had 


_ burrowed into the center of the log. 


Some insects find or build their own shelters, such as leaf-rollers 
and acorn weevils (eggs are laid inside an acorn; the larvae must 
eat their way out). However, some of the most conspicuous shelters 
have been vacated by the time winter rolls around. The webbed nests 
of tent caterpillars built at forks in branches on bushes just contain 
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shedded skins and droppings. This is also true of the ragged, vacated 
nests of the fall webworm, which are found at the tips of branches. 
The large, gray, bulbous, “paper” structures seen in trees have been 
abandoned by wasps. Often other insects move in. 

Some insects enter a different life stage in order to successfully 
overwinter. Eggs are laid in fall and develop in spring. In some cases 
insects are in the larval stage in the fall, as a caterpillar or grub. Then 
they enter the pupal stage in winter and turn into an adult in spring. 
For example, tent caterpillars become encased in the fall in a light 
cocoon under loose bark or fallen leaves, emerging in the spring as 
moths. 

Still other insects are able to survive winter through lowering the 
freezing point of their bodies by changing the contents of their blood. 
The woolly bear caterpillar curls up under leaf litter. The mourning 
cloak butterfly just closes its wings and goes unnoticed against the 
dark bark of trees. 

Some bugs leave their summer homes for winter homes. They 
may head below ground using roots, crevices, burrows, or leaf litter 
for winter homes. In many types of plants, particularly oaks, insects 
use galls for protection. Some insects choose to live in our homes for 
the winter. The Asian lady beetles like light-colored houses. Cluster 
flies slip through tiny cracks into our homes reappearing in spring as 
they buzz frantically against our windows. 

As winter wears on and temperatures start to rise, insects will 
begin to reappear just in time for returning, hungry birds. 
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